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THE LIFE AND SERVICES OF 
JOEL R. POINSETT. 


[Through the courtesy of the surviving member of Mr. 
Poinsett’s family, the Historical Society has been placed in 
the possession of a mass of papers which illustrate very 
fully his public and his private life. That life was one of 
singularly varied interest. Mr. Poinsett was probably the 
greatest American traveller of his time, penetrating into the 
most remote and then little known regions of both the Old 
and the New World; he afterwards won distinction in the 
diplomatic service of the country, and, above all, he was 
known as the leader of the Union party in South Carolina 
during its conflict with the Nullification heresy of 1832. 
The papers which he left at his death, and which his family 
have placed at the disposal of the Historical Society, seem to 
be of great value and interest, as they throw light upon the 
important events in which he took part. An attempt has 
been made so to connect them in the following narrative 
that their true significance as contributions to American 
history may be understood. ] 
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The career of Mr. Poinsett is not very familiar to this 
generation, at least in this part of the country, and indeed, 
the recollection of the great events which are associated in 
our history with his name during more than a third of the 
present century has strangely faded from the memory of 
most people. But fifty years ago his reputation as a states- 
man of a high order had been fairly gained by his public 
services, and was generally recognized. His title to this 
reputation seems, on a review of his public life, to have 
been on the whole a just one. He belonged in his early 
manhood to that small but brilliant body of Americans 
who, with plenty of means, many accomplishments, and 
much leisure, travelled with very observant eyes most exten- 
sively in portions of Europe, then little visited by cultivated 
people of any country. Their qualities gained them ad- 
mission into the highest social circles in the countries in 
which they travelled, and they succeeded by some means, 
of which those who came after them seem to have lost the 
secret, in knowing everybody worth knowing, however 
high their rank or official position throughout Europe, and 
in leaving a most favorable impression of themselves, and 
of the nation which they may be said to have informally 
represented. The curiosity of the foremost courtiers and 
statesmen of the Old World (men whose names are now 
historical) was naturally excited by observing the peculi- 
arities of the citizens of the New, as they were exhibited 
in the types who, at that era, presented themselves as 
Americans. It cannot be doubted that men like Wash- 
ington Irving in his younger days, the late Mr. George 
Ticknor, and Mr. Poinsett among others did us a service 
with the governing classes of the Old World during the first 
third of this century which it is not easy to over-estimate. 

Mr. Poinsett was not only a great traveller in his early 
manhood, but wherever he went he was proud of being 
known as an American citizen, a title which his own per- 
sonal qualities invested in the eyes of those- with whom 
he was brought in contact with consideration and respect. 
He wandered too through the most remote regions of 
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Russia. He became acquainted with the Tartars, the Per- 
sians, the Armenians, the Georgians who live in the Trans- 
Caucasian range of mountains, and along the shores of the 
Caspian Sea, forming various tribes whose rulers had never 
heard of the existence of America; later, his travels led 
him to the other end of the world, to South America, 
where he was sent by our government to ascertain the con- 
dition of the different provinces at that time in revolt against 
the Spanish Crown. In all these countries he became favor- 
ably known to the most distinguished men of the time, from 
the Emperor Alexander of Russia down to the famous rev- 
olutionary chiefs in South America. Everywhere he was 
received and treated with the utmost kindness and con- 
sideration. His great intelligence, his wonderful tact in 
dealing with men, and his perfect sincerity gave him a 
commanding influence wherever he went, and that influence 
was always employed for the advancement of his country’s 
interests. 

The four years he passed in Congress (1821 to 1825) added 
much to his fame, owing to his long familiarity from per- 
sonal observation with all that concerned our foreign rela- 
tions. He was thought so peculiarly fitted for the diplomatic 
service that he was appointed our first Minister to Mexico. 
There, even with his experience, he found it difficult to steer 
clearly through the embarrassments which were caused by 
the distracted and revolutionary condition of the country, 
but the knowledge that he gained was invaluable to us, and 
he at least taught the Mexicans, on a memorable occasion, 
a lesson in regard to the respect due the American flag (of 
which more hereafter) which they have never forgotten. 

He returned from Mexico just in time to take the lead of 
the Union party in South Carolina in its conflict with the 
nullification and threatened secession of that State,—a post 
peculiarly suited to his active and intrepid spirit. It seems 
to me that he has never received proper credit for the cour- 
age and intelligence with which he maintained the cause of 
the Union in those dark days when the great forces—social 
and political—not only of South Carolina, but of a consid- 
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erable portion of other States of the South, were in the 
hands of the nullifiers, and of those who sympathized 
with them. By his influence, and that of the Union party 
led by him, supported by the inflexible determination of 
President Jackson to maintain the Union by any display of 
force which might be necessary to accomplish his object, 
the conspiracy for nullifying the laws of Congress, which 
was embodied in the famous ordinance of South Carolina 
in 1832, was broken up, the ordinance itself was repealed, 
and South Carolina was once more brought into her normal 
relations with the general government. 

Some years later Mr. Poinsett became the Secretary 
of War in the Cabinet of Mr. Van Buren. His adminis- 
tration of that office was marked by intelligent and compre- 
hensive measures in regard to many subjects of national 
interest, among others the improvement of the artillery of. 
the army, the honest treatment of the Indians dependent 
upon the government, and the organization of the famous 
exploring expedition under Commodore Wilkes. He laid 
the foundation of much that has since been done by the gov- 
ernment, by advocating a wise and liberal national policy 
with reference to these and kindred objects. During his 
whole career Mr. Poinsett proved himself a thorough and 
typical American. His notions of public policy were essen- 
tially national, and his allegiance to the government of the 
United States was always paramount. As such a public 
man, especially a public man from South Carolina imbued 
with such principles, and always standing firm on the na- 
tional side, is something of a political curiosity, his life 
and career seem well worth studying. 

JozL Roperts PornseTt was born in Charleston on the 
2d of March, 1778. He was of that Huguenot stock whose 
force, intelligence, and virtue have been so conspicuous in 
the history of the whole country, and especially in that of 
South Carolina. His father, Dr. Elisha Poinsett, was an emi- 
nent physician in Charleston, and he seems to have taken un- 
common pains in the training of his son. Young Poinsett’s 
school days were passed in Charleston and in Greenfield, in 
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Connecticut, in which latter place he was under the care and 
instruction of the Rev. Dr. Dwight, afterwards so famous 
as the President of Yale College. His constitution was 
naturally frail and delicate, and it was found that his health 
suffered so much from the severe climate of Connecticut 
that he returned after two years’ absence to Charleston. 
There, for a time, he pursued his studies, but in 1796 it was 
determined to send him to England, and enter him as a 
pupil at St. Paul’s School in London, where his relative, Dr. 
Roberts, was the Head Master. There he made great prog- 
ress, particularly in his knowledge of the languages. He 
was a respectable classical scholar, for he speaks in after- 
years of having studied Herodotus in the original Greek, 
as a guide-book to his travels in Southern Russia and the 
shores of the Caspian Sea. In modern languages he became 
very proficient. He acquired a fluent knowledge of French, 
German, Italian, and Spanish, and made some progress in 
Russian, a sort of knowledge which proved eminently useful 
to him as a traveller. 

From London he went to Edinburgh, intending to pursue 
his medical studies there. He soon became the favorite 
pupil of the celebrated Dr. Gregory, then one of the fore- 
most Professors in the University. His health, however, 
broke down, owing to confinement to his hard work as a 
medical student. By the advice of his friends he abandoned 
for a time the study of medicine, and went to Portugal. 
Returning with restored strength, he became a pupil of Mar- 
quois, who had been a Professor in the Military Academy 
at Woolwich. The bent of Mr. Poinsett’s mind and tastes 
was always towards the life of a soldier, and under Marquois 
he acquired a thorough theoretical knowledge of his pro- 
fession, and his body was strengthened by the active military 
habits and discipline in which he was trained. His father, 
however, was averse to his entering the army in time of 
peace, and he was called back to Charleston, and became a 
student of law. This pursuit, however, was little suited to 
his active, not to say restless, habits, and it was soon aban- 
doned. He was then permitted by his father to return to 
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Europe and to become, what his ardent curiosity and quick 
intelligence had always inclined him to be, a traveller, going 
wherever his love of knowledge or adventure might call 
him. He spent the winter of 1801-2 in Paris. He was 
fortunate in being there at a period the most interesting and 
important in many respects of any in French history. It 
was the period of the first consulate of Napoleon, the era 
of transition from the horrors of the Revolution and of 
civil and foreign war to the settlement of a stable and or- 
derly government. It was the era of the peace of Lunéville 
and of Amiens, which had been brought about by the 
French victories of Hohenlinden and Marengo. Never, 
perhaps, in the whole career of Napoleon was his power of 
doing good so absolute as at this particular epoch, and never 
was his transcendent genius so conspicuous as when he 
strove to reconstruct French society from the ruins which 
had been left by the Revolution. Mr. Poinsett witnessed 
the beginning of the mighty task which Napoleon had 
undertaken of endeavoring to bring order out of chaos. 
During his residence in Paris the churches were reopened 
for Divine service, and a Concordat with the Pope agreed 
upon, the Legion of Honor was established, a general am- 
nesty was proclaimed, the national finances and credit were 
re-established, a new system of taxation was adopted, the 
revolutionary law of succession to property was confirmed, 
a system of education was organized, the Code Civil, perhaps 
the grandest and certainly the most enduring monument of 
the Napoleonic era, was discussed and its main principles 
settled, and throughout France vast works of public utility 
designed to make people forget the miseries of the Revolu- 
tion, and bless the government of the First Consul, were 
undertaken. It was an era of unbounded activity and high 
hopefulness. The young American traveller had abundant 
opportunity of studying the effect of these conciliatory 
measures on public opinion, and of witnessing the violent 
struggle between the elements of the old and new as the 
master-hand of Napoleon fused them together. Paris, too, 
at that time was full of foreigners, many of them men of 
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distinction in their respective countries, who had been led 
there during the peace by their curiosity to see the wonder- 
ful First Consul, and who wished to judge for themselves of 
the likelihood of the stability of the vast changes which he 
had made in the organization of the national life. With 
these men, as well as with the distinguished soldiers who 
surrounded Napoleon, he discussed freely the various meas- 
ures proposed for the reorganization of the nation, and thus 
in a very important way his political education was advanced. 

The next year Mr. Poinsett, taking advantage of the yet 
unbroken peace, visited Italy, then divided into a number 
of ephemeral republics established by the French after their 
conquest of the country. He did not fail to observe how 
little the real character of the people of that country had 
been changed by the strange republicanism (according to his 
standard) which had been forced upon them by the French. 
That character remained still Italian, with all its defects and 
characteristic traits, and the administration was wholly con- 
trolled by French agents, and in harmony with French 
policy and interests. 

These were new specimen types of the republican form for 
Mr. Poinsett, and he found another of the same kind when 
he reached Switzerland on his travels. Switzerland was the 
oldest republic in modern history, but its ancient organization 
was not of the French pattern, and did not suit the French 
policy after the country had been overrun by the French 
armies. The radical party supported by the French strove 
to establish, contrary to all Swiss traditions and experience, 
a highly centralized system, the other, one in which each 
canton should be practically independent. This latter party, 
made up chiefly of the men of the forest cantons, determined 
upon resistance, and they selected the celebrated Aloys 
Reding as their leader. When Mr. Poinsett reached Swit- 
zerland he found that Reding had raised an army of ten 
thousand men to maintain the cantonal independence, and 
he joined his army without hesitation. The campaign was 
a short one, and Reding’s forces even gained an important 
victory over their own countrymen at Morgarten, a spot 
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sacred in the eyes of the Swiss, for there they had, in 1515, 
destroyed the army of their Austrian tyrants under the 
leadership of a Reding of the same name and lineage as 
that of their present leader, but the French allies of their 
enemies having surrounded them, and cut them off from all 
supplies, Reding and his followers were forced to capitulate. 

Mr. Poinsett seems always to have embraced the oppor- 
tunity of becoming acquainted with the men in each coun- 
try he visited who had become for any reason famous. 
From the camp of Reding he passed into the society of 
M. Necker and that of his accomplished daughter, Madame 
de Staél, who were then exiles from France, and were re- 
siding at Coppet, on the shores of the Lake of Geneva. 
Through the kind offices of Mr. Livingston, then American 
Minister in France, who was travelling in Switzerland, he 
was brought into friendly relations with these illustrious 
personages. They told him much concerning the stormy 
scenes of the French Revolution, in the early part of which 
they had been such prominent actors, and, according to Mr. 
Poinsett’s account, they never wearied of talking of events 
in French and American history. They explained, too, the 
secret motives (which none knew better than they) of many 
little-understood acts of the French government in its policy 
towards the United States during the American Revolution. 
Mr. Poinsett confirms—what was well known from other 
sources—the filial devotion, approaching adoration, with 
which Madame de Staél regarded her father in his declining 
years. Owing to his imperfect utterance through the loss 
of his teeth, and Mr. Livingston’s deafness, Madame de 
Staél became to Mr. Poinsett the charming interpreter of 
the words of wisdom which fell from his lips. 

From Switzerland Mr. Poinsett went to Vienna, passing 
through Southern Germany, at that time far from being the 
attractive and interesting country which it has since been 
made by the conveniences of modern travel. He remained 
but a short time in Vienna, long enough, however, to become 
a habitué of the salon of the celebrated Prince de Ligne, 
the most distinguished soldier of Austria. He was called 
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home by the news of the death of his father, and by the 
serious illness of his only sister. 

His love of travel and of adventure still remaining un- 
abated, he returned in 1806 to Europe, intending to carry 
out his long-cherished plan of travelling in Russia. Indeed, 
at that time this was the only country on the Continent 
through which a traveller could pass without inconvenience 
or danger, as it was the only one which was not overrun 
by the armies engaged in the Napoleonic wars. He landed 
at Gothenburg, and passed through Sweden so rapidly that 
he seemed impressed chiefly with the extraordinary contrast 
between the poverty of the people and the vast amount of 
food and drink which they were capable of consuming. 

After a painful and tedious journey through Finland, he 
reached St. Petersburg in the beginning of the winter of 
1806-7. At this capital he had unusual advantages of 
studying the character of the people and the condition of 
the country at a most important crisis. We had then no 
Minister in Russia, and Mr. Poinsett was afterwards told by 
the Emperor Alexander that he was the second American 
gentleman who had been presented to him. 

The condition of Russia during that winter was a very 
critical one, as the danger of a French invasion became 
imminent. After the victories of Austerlitz and Jena, by 
which the French had destroyed the armies of Austria 
and Prussia, they pressed on eastward with the hope of 
subduing their ally, Russia. The battles of Eylau and of 
Pultusk were fought during this period, and although the 
Russians claimed a victory in each case, the progress of the 
French towards their frontier was not stopped. Those who 
were responsible for the safety of the country were filled 
with grave anxiety, and the Emperor Alexander did not 
hesitate to say, in a confidential conversation with Mr. 
Poinsett, that he might even be obliged to sign a treaty of 
peace under the walls of Tobolsk (Siberia). A ukase was 
issued in December calling for six hundred thousand addi- 
tional troops to defend the Empire. Notwithstanding all 
these preparations, and the grave preoccupations of the 
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time, the winter gayeties of St. Petersburg, according to 
Mr. Poinsett, were not interrupted. How the Russians 
bore themselves, and how they entertained strangers while 
in imminent danger of invasion, is best told in Mr. Poinsett’s 
own letters, extracts from which we lay before the reader. 


. . . “Our consul, M*. Levett Harris, asked permission to 
resent me at Court on the first presentation day, whereupon 
e received the next day a note from the Baron de Budberg 
minister of foreign affairs asking an interview, whereat he 
told him, that the Emperor would not wait until the next 
resentation day, but would receive M*. Poinsett the fol- 
owing morning at Parade and that an aide-de-camp would be 
sent to conduct him there. Accordingly I rose and dressed 
by candlelight and after taking a cup of coffee had not 
long to wait for the officer who was sent to usher me to the 
Imperial presence. We were set down at the door of an 
immense barrack where I found the Emperor in front of 
the guard surrounded by a train of general officers in bril- 
liant uniforms. He towered above them all and was dis- 
tinguished by his yj height and manly form, as well as by 
a pleasing and refined expression of countenance. He re- 
ceived me courteously, even kindly. Spoke favorably of our 
country, said that I was the second American gentleman 
who had visited Russia and was glad to hear that I was the 
friend of M*. Allen Smith who was remembered in Russia 
with esteem and whose departure had been universally 
regretted. He made a sort of apology for receiving me 
so unceremoniously but supposed an American would not 
object to be so treated. After a pretty long talk he bowed 
meaningly & I withdrew. I have since been to court and 
been presented to the Reigning Empress and the Empress 
Mother—on this occasion the Emperor advanced to meet 
me & shook me cordially by the hand. This distinction 
has brought me into notice, into fashion I may say. I have 
not dined in my own lodgings since I have been here nor 
passed an —- quiet. I dine out daily as a thing of 
course, and go in the early part of the evening to some ball or 


soirée or reunion of some sort and close the night at Count 
Gregory Orloff’s where the members of the Diplomatic 
Corps usually drop in to sup & talk over the news and 
events of the day. At Count Orloff’s I meet many very 
pleasant men among them Pozzo di Borgo a Corsican 
gentleman who has just entered the service of Russia. I 
was going to say that his principal recommendation is his 
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avowed hatred & hostility to Napoleon, the inheritance of 
some family feud aggravated by personal injuries or insults ; 
but he professes a qualifications for office, is well in- 
structed and well informed, shrewd and bold. He enjoys 
the confidence of the Emperor & will rise high. He 
supped at Orloff’s the first night after he donned the Rus- 
sian uniform and we drank to his future success. He is a 
good talker and an agreeable companion. 

‘“‘ My acquaintance with that gifted nobleman Lord Royston 
son of Lord Hardwicke, ripened into friendship and as our 
tastes accorded we agreed to travel together in the spring 
into the Asiatic possessions of Russia. The southern por- 
tion of the Continent of Europe was closed to English 
travellers and they were fain to turn their steps to the 
north, so that I met many distinguished men from that 
country in Vienna & in St. Petersburg. 

‘“‘ Lord Royston was a ripe scholar and we read Herodotus 
together as a preparation for our eastern tour and studied 
Russ that we might talk a little to the people. We found it 
a difficult language to acquire and thought it resembled the 
Greek in the grammar & construction. Like the Greek, 
it has the dual which no other modern tongue has, & we 
found some good Russian translations of Grecian poetry. 

‘“* Let me tell you how the day passes here to the idle man 
of leisure who seeks to make the time agreeable. I gen- 
erally dress by candle light so that the dawn of a winter’s 
day finds me ready to read or go forth to parade to show 
myself. Here the Emperor sometimes chats with me and 
the officers always. By the way I am indebted to them for 
information which saved me from much suffering. It is 
against all forms of etiquette to present oneself with great 
coat or other outward covering before the Emperor, so that 
the first time I waited on him at Parade I nearly perished 
with cold. The officers saw my situation and advised me 
before I repeated my visit to have my clothes lined with 
oiled silk—t did so and never suffered again from the same 
cause. After breakfast Lord Royston calls and we have our 
Russian master & read for an hour or two when we then 
go out to walk or drive to see sights or separate to our sev- 
eral amusements. I usually to the Salle D’ Armes kept by 
one Silverbriik a German an excellent master. Here there 
is always good company. We then sometimes adjourn to 
take a second brealcfast with Prince Adam Ctzartorizki 
an accomplished Polish nobleman and a great favorite of 
the Emperor Alexander. Then home to dress for dinner 
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and the evening passes as already described. Apropos of 
dining I received the other day an invitation, an order I 
should have said, to dine with the Emperor at three o’clock. 
I repaired to the palace atthe hour indicated and was re- 
ceived by the Marshal Prince Tolstoi, and ushered into 
the presence. The Empress who is one of the most dig- 
nified persons, very pretty withal, I ever saw was walking 
about the room with her sister and His Majesty standing 
at a window overlooking the Neva. A favorite aide-de- 
camp was present who with the Mareschale made our party 
of six. I was received unceremoniously and treated kindly 
so much so that but for a little extra magnificence at table 
might have fancied myself dining with a bon bourgeois. Some 
of the servants were from the East & wore the rich and 
somewhat fantastic dress of their country. The soul of the 
repast was an easy, pleasant flow of talk in which the Em- 
press mingled with great sweetness & good sense. After 
dinner we returned to the reception room, where we partook 
of coffee and had a very long conversation upon the politi- 
cal affairs of Europe. The Dasene urged me to learn the 
language and seemed pleased when I told him I was doing 
so. He then expressed a wish that I should visit his domin- 
ions and bring him an exact account of their condition add- 
ing some flattering words which I will not repeat. I have 
met him since and he has always renewed the subject. 
The last time he addressed a few words to me jocularly in 
Russ which I fortunately understood & could answer. He 
laughed and encouraged me to persevere. By the way these 
meetings in the streets are awful events. hen the Em- 
peror stops to talk to any person, which he does very rarely, 
every one stops too so that the pavement & street are choked 
with the passengers no doubt cursing in their hearts the 
interruption and its cause. 

“ As I was told would happen after dining with the Em- 
peror, the Empress Mother who keeps a court of her own 
invited me to her table. This was a very different affair, 
a dinner of twelve covers the only ladies the Empress and 
the Grand Duchess Catherine, the men were the officers of 
her court and attached to her service. I dare say pleasant 
gentlemanly men, but I had no opportunity of ascertaining 
their companionable qualities. I was seated nearly opposite 
the Empress and we had all the talk to ourselves. She took 
no notice of any one else & addressed herself altogether to 
me sometimes questioning me without pity & at others 
telling me of her charitable and manufacturing establish- 
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ments both here and at Moscow. I must see them from 
Cronstadt to Moscow. The first part I have undergone, but 
the best is to be seen at Moscow, an orphan house & estab- 
lishment of Demoiselles nobles. The magnificence and re- 
finement displayed in these court entertainments are capti- 
vating and the notice of such personages highly flattering. 
It has not turned my head quite & I do not think it 
would be agreeable to pass one’s life in such company. I 
was going to write Society but there is no Society properly 
so called without perfect equality. As I yeuiaed I went 
to Cronstadt the port of St. Petersburg. Harris (the Con- 
sul) accompanied me in asleigh. We set out before day- 
light that we might return the same evening. We saw the 
cotton manufactory which is under the patronage of the 
Empress mother, and the workshops of the navy Pwr all 
very inferior to those I had seen at home and in England. 
In the former I especially noted the excellencies & defects 
for I was warned that I should have to undergo a strict 
examination the first time I met the lady patroness. Look- 
ing from the docks to seaward as far as the eye could reach 
was one sheet of ice covered with a thick coating of snow. 
I was summoned to the palace to assist at another dinner 
party & to be questioned by the Empress mother. The 
affair went off exactly as the first party had done except 
that we talked a great deal about carding & spinning. I 
explained how cards were made in the United States by 
machinery, and her Majesty gave instant orders to have 
the machinery introduced into her manufactory at Cron- 
stadt. I did not say so, but was sure manufactures fos- 
tered by imperial favor alone will never succeed. There 
is nothing of the energy & economy of individual interest 
and the workmen are serfs receiving only a scanty modicum 
not sufficient to maintain their families in any sort of com- 
fort. The women in serfdom pay no tribute, neither do 
they receive any wages when they accompany their hus- 
bands to these imperial workshops; altogether it is a 
wretched system. Alexander is suspected of being opposed 
to it & his actions and sayings are watched with great jeal- 
ousy by the nobles whose estates consist altogether of this de- 
scription of property. Fortunes are estimated by the number 
of souls a proprietor possesses. These souls (the men only) 
are not ill treated and pay only a moderate tribute; but not- 
withstanding the numerous humane ukases for their especial 
benefit, they and their families are slaves and although by 
law adscripti glebe are sometimes sold without the land. 
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‘“‘The Emperor said to me one day, ‘ we cannot create a 
mercantile marine and have been hitherto entirely depend- 
ant upon England for the transportation of our produce. 
We now hope the United States will relieve us from this 
dependance, and are therefore anxious to encourage your 
shipping and to form the closest commercial relations with 
you. You must say so to your President,’ which I accord- 
ingly did. But I sought the reason why Russia could not 
possess a commercial marine and soon found it in the 
nature of her institutions. If a ship is to be fitted out for 
a — port the ship’s husband must give security that 
the sailors, who are private property will return to their 
owners. A condition so burdensome puts an effectual stop 
to all mercantile enterprize in Russian bottoms. The ships 
of war are manned either by the Crown peasants or by draft 
as the army is filled. By the way no army is recruited with 
so little trouble. Orders are extended to the Landed pro- 
prietors to furnish on a given day so many per cent. of their 
vassals of a certain age. The poor serfs are marched to the 
rendezvous and on the appointed day received by the re- 
cruiting officer, shaved, uniformed and speedily converted 
under the rudest discipline into a regular soldier of won- 
derful endurance and great passive courage. 

“There is in St. Petersburg a college of foreign affairs 
where those who are destined to conduct the civil teokgeiitienl 
affairs of the country are educated. It ensures some fitness 
and a steady undeviating policy in the government as some 
clever men have been brought up here. I distinguished 
young Count Nesselrode and Count Lieven among the 
number—Dolgorouki, but why should I repeat these Rus- 
sian names which you will never retain nor care about 
even if they should hereafter become conspicuous in his- 
tory. In this country to have rank at Court it is not suffi- 
cient to be born the son of a Knas or Prince the Russians 
have translated the word. A Knas is in most respects like 
the ancient Scotch Laird—chief of a clan, but the Knas’s 
clan are more slaves than the highlanders ever were. Prince 
indeed! All the sons & daughters of these hereditary 
landholders are called Prince & Princess which multiplies 
the number of these titles inconveniently—Counts are more 
rare. They are later creations since Peter the Great and 
copied from the German; Graf & Griffen serving to des- 
ignate the numerous tribe in both countries. Well neither 

rince or Count take rank at Court or dare drive about 
the streets of St. Petersburg or Moscow in a coach & four 
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unless they have served in some civil or military capacity 
up to the rank of Major. All rank having relation to the 
military. My excellent friend Count Gregory Orloff, a Sena- 
tor & Privy Seansalien, is a Lieutenant-General although he 
never saw an army except at a grand review. 

“T have seen a magnificent display of the Imperial 
troops, 20,000 men of all arms drawn up & maneuvre- 
ing on the solid ice of the Neva. You have no idea of 
the imposing appearance of such an array. Horse, foot 
& artillery perfectly appointed thundering away upon the 
smooth plain of the river. The cold was too intense for 
the troops to remain out long, so that the solemn impression 
of the spectacle rested pleasingly on the imagination. We 
have heard of the battles of Pultusk and Preusse Eylau. 
The Russians claim the victory and have chaunted Te 
Deum ; but there is an air of consternation about the Court 
which induces me to fear the worst. The Emperor too 
said to me that he would make peace under the walls of 
Tobolsk; which looks like an expectation of being driven 
out of his capital by the arch fiend as Buonaparte is de- 
nominated here in common parlance. The common people 
look upon him as the devil incarnate for he has been ex- 
communicated in the Greek churches of the Empire. 

“‘The Emperor is about to depart and draw nearer the 
frontier. This movement I find fills his most sagacious 
friends with fear. If he joins the army his courage will 
expose him to danger & they dread his Eldest Brother 
Constantine. He is indeed a fiend, and with a government 
such as this the only alternative would be to repeat the 
tragedy of the death of Paul. Again those who know 
Alexander best say that he will succumb in case of renewed 
reverses and make peace with France. We shall see. The 
Emperor told me he was going & spoke right manfully. 
He sent for me to dinner at the palace and after it was over 
took me by the arm and walked into an adjoining apartment. 
I am a little deaf you know said he & want to talk to you 
confidentially. He put many pertinent questions about our 
country & our system & after hearing my replies said 
emphatically well that is a glorious form of gov’. & if I 
were not an Emperor I would be a Republican, meaning 
of course that if he were not an Autocrat, a sovereign per 
se he would be one of the sovereigns. He then said that it 
was a pleasant thing to converse with a man who had no 
fear of offending & no favor to ask or expect, but that he 
wished to change these relations with regard to me and 
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would gladly see me enter his service either civil or mili- 
tary. Seeing me about to reply & reading hesitation in 
my looks he continued execute your project, see the Em- 
pire, acquire the language, study the people & when we 
meet again let me hear your determination; and so we 
parted. The prospect is a brilliant one but somehow I 
cannot reconcile it to my sense of duty to abandon my 
country.” 


In March, 1807, Mr. Poinsett, accompanied by Lord Roy- 
ston, began his journey to the southeastern provinces of 
Russia. They were furnished by the government with 
every facility for travelling in safety through the wild 
regions on the borders of the Caspian and the Black Seas, 
being specially recommended to the care of the Russian 
commanders in that quarter. They reached Moscow after 
a journey of five days, suffering intensely from the cold, and 
travelling in a conveyance which Mr. Poinsett says, “ rolled 
and pitched like a vessel in a choppy head sea,” the motion 
at times making them quite sea-sick. At Moscow they saw 
what few Americans have ever seen,—that wonderful city 
in its strange Oriental aspect, before it was destroyed by fire 
after its conquest by the French in 1812. From Moscow 
they passed on eastwardly to the ancient Tartar city of 
Kasan, and thence down the Volga to Astrachan at its mouth. 
Here they entered upon the threshold of a world totally new 
and strange to a Western traveller. That portion of Russia 
which they proposed to visit had been recently annexed to 
the Empire, the eastern part, or that between the Caspian 
and the Caucasian Mountains, having been taken from the 
Persians by Peter the Great, while the western, that between 
those mountains and the Black Sea, known as Georgia, had 
been conquered from the Turks by the Empress Catherine. 
These districts were then occupied by Russian troops, and 
they were inhabited by wild and savage tribes of shepherds, 
who were still in a great measure ruled by their own khans, 
and retained many of their old habits and usages. They 
stood to Russia very nearly in the same relation which Rus- 
sia had once held to their forefathers, the Tartar tribes, who 
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had overrun their territory,—that is, they were tributary 
states. The country which they occupied between the Cas- 
pian and the Black Seas formed the route which the larger 
portion of the original Aryan stock had taken in prehistoric 
times in their migration from Asia to Europe. Many traces 
of their most ancient manners, customs, and religions still 
remained. The population was a strange medley of races 
and tribes, retaining in many cases the various forms of 
religious worship which their fathers had brought with 
them from their original homes. There were collected in 
this out-of-the-way and comparatively small territory not 
only Russians, but Cossacks, Calmucks, Tartars, Hindoos, 
Persians, Greeks, and Armenians. Each race lived apart, 
and preserved some of its original distinctive peculiarities. 
The travellers visited, for instance, the Hindoo temple of 
Brahma at Astrachan. There they saw, what has often been 
observed by travellers in India, a form of worship and ritual 
resembling in some respects that of the Roman Catholic mass. 
Buddhists were also to be found among the Calmuck Tar- 
tars, and the worship of the Lamas. They were there shown 
the famous prayer-machine, consisting of a barrel, on which 
were pasted written prayers, which, when revolved with 
great rapidity in the face of the idols placed before it, 
prayed as much and as effectually, in the opinion of their 
priests, in one minute as could be done in the ordinary 
method in a whole day. Later on, near Baku, on the 
southern shore of the Caspian, the seat of the naphtha- or 
petroleum-wells, and now the centre of a vast trade in that 
article with all parts of Europe and Asia, they encountered 
the Guebres, or Fire-Worshippers, who were Persian pil- 
grims, who had travelled a long distance in order to perform 
their devotions in the “ Land of Eternal Fire.” 

At Astrachan the travellers began to wonder why an 
empire so autocratic as that of Russia permitted such a 
diversity of opinions and usages in matters of religion as 
prevailed there, and this wonder was increased as they 
penetrated farther into the country. They saw nothing 
which they were in the habit of regarding as distinctively 
Vou. x11.—10 
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Russian except the garrisons intended to preserve the peace 
and obedience of the country. At Astrachan they remained 
about three weeks, and, although the plague was raging in 
the town, and even in the quarantine grounds, their curi- 
osity to see all the strange and novel things to be found in 
the neighborhood was boundless, and they were not deterred 
by fear of infection from visiting them all. 

The Caucasian provinces to the south of Astrachan were 
inhabited by warlike pastoral tribes, still ruled by khans 
who were practically independent. The Russian authori- 
ties considered travelling through this region dangerous, 
especially where the travellers were two strangers, who 
claimed that their only motive for visiting the country was 
curiosity,—a motive which the natives could not, of course, 
appreciate. They were provided, therefore, with an escort 
of three hundred Cossacks. They were advised, it is said, 
by one of the khans whom they met at an early stage of 
their journey, to dismiss their escort, and to trust to Tartar 
hospitality for their safety and kind treatment. Fortunately 
for them, they did not follow his advice, as it proved that 
their guards were more to be trusted than some of the wild 
chieftains whom they met. They reached Derbend (Porte 
Caspie) in safety, and thence went on to Baku, then a dis- 
trict regarded with superstitious terror as the land of eternal 
fire, and now converted into a place whence a large portion 
of the civilized world draws its supplies of material for artifi- 
cial light. The travellers, of course, met with some curious 
adventures on their way, and of these Mr. Poinsett gives in 
one of his letters the following lively account: 


“. , . From the constant state of warfare in which this 
country has been involved the Peasantry invariably at our 
approach took to the woods, but after a little while finding 
that their houses were not burnt they returned, and the 
Mahamandar presented to the principal the firman for 
_—. and a supply of provisions, which generally pro- 

uced great murmurings and generally ended by the Maha- 
mandar beating them most unmercifully, this argumentum 
baculorum invariably produced a supper. Our quarters 
always consisted of. either a scaffold erected on four poles 
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on the roof of a house, the inside being uninhabitable. 
The houses of the Peasantry are built of clay or unburnt 
brick. We had proceeded thro’ a well cultivated Country 
having a view of Caspian on one side and the great chain 
of Mount Caucasus on the other the summits covered with 
snow. On the third morning the alarm was given that a 
troop of horsemen were advancing towards us, we arranged 
our little troop and prepared to receive them. When they 
were within musquet shot the Principal of them advanced 
and said that he was chief of several villages near us and 
entreated us with much importunity to accompany him to 
the nearest and spend the remainder of the day. We con- 
sented, and he immediately dispatched a Courier to have 
every thing prepared for our reception. We spent the re- 
mainder of the day with him and he entertained us in the 
best manner the village afforded. In the morning when we 
wished to proceed we missed the horses of our Conductor 
and Persian Escort; fortunately our own and the Copahs 
were picketed under a guard. Our treacherous host had dis- 
appeared. Whilst we were deliberating what was to be done, 
he sent us a message to say that as we were travelling with- 
out the escort of his Khan he should not permit us to pro- 
ceed any farther, and if we attempted it by force he would 
raise the whole Country; he appeared at the same time at 
the head of a body of horse. To attempt to proceed would 
have been folly, to retreat to Derbend near two days journey 
was equally impracticable. We therefore resolved to gain 
Kouba the residence of the Khan about thirty miles from 
the village. I accordingly ordered the Copahs to seize all the 
horses in the village and mounted the Persians in the best 
manner possible and we began our march, the Beg and his 
followers hovered about us for some time without daring to 
attack us. He at length advanced, and demanded a Parley. 
I met him with only our Interpreter. He asked where we 
intended to go. I told him very calmly to the Khan of 
Kouba to complain of his robbery and insolence. He said 
all he wished was that we should go to the Khan and that 
he would accompany us. When we were within five miles 
of Kouba he again rode up, and said that if we would say 
nothing of what had passed to the Khan he would return 
the horses. We told him that we would make no conditions 
with such a villain. He hesitated for some time but at 
length returned the horses and his troop dispersed. 

“Upon our arrival at Kouba we were conducted to the 
market Place into a large open Piazza where Carpets were 
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spread for us and we were desired to repose until the Khan 
was prepared to receive us. The whole town of Kouba col- 
lected in the market place to see European travellers a sight 
most rare in Kouba. The officers of the Khan household 
were obliged to exercise their sticks to keep them from 
crowding into the Piazza. After waiting more than an 
hour in grand exhibition, the gentleman waited upon us to 
say that the Khan was ready to receive us. 

“The Khan was seated in a large Persian summer house 
an elevation of three stories without walls. On the third floor 
the Khan was seated surrounded by all his court. Without 
the circle his guard were stationed leaning upon their fusils 
reversed. The Khan made a sign to us to seat ourselves near 
him and welcomed us to Kouba. I immediately harangued 
him — the occasion of our coming to the Court, detailed 
the whole conduct of the Beg and demanded to know 
whether it was by his orders that we had been treated in 
that infamons manner and ended by declaring that it would 
be an eternal stain to the bright reputation of Chiek-ali 
Khan that strangers had met with such outrages in the 
Khannate of Kouba. The astonishment of the whole court 
when this was interpreted to them is not to be described. 
The Khan disclaimed all knowledge of the transaction, ex- 
pressed great regret at our treatment, but begged that now 
we were at Kouba we would no longer think of the disagree- 
able Circumstances which had brought us there, but en- 
deavour to divert ourselves in the best manner possible. He 
then became very inquisitive asking questions dictated by 
the profoundest ignorance. We were obliged to give him a 
long geographical lecture which he made his secretary write. 
Upon being told that I was from America he asked me if 
the King of America was powerful among the Kings of 
Europe and if we joined the French Empire. After a long 
explanation he insisted upon knowing the name of our Shah 
and Thomas Jefferson is on record at the court of Chiek-ali 
Khan of Kouba as Shah of America. In the meantime the 
servants spread cotton Cloths round the room and placed 
before each guest a thin piece of bread near a yard long 
which served likewise the purpose of napkins for they eat 
with their fingers and grease their hands and beard most 
filthily. They next brought water to wash our hands, and 

laced before us different meats cut small, with rice. The 
Khan’s Physician sat next to him and pointed out what he 
was to eat and served him with wine of which he drank 
plentifully, obliging us to pledge him each time observing 
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that he was a strict observer of the laws of Mahommed ex- 
cept in this one instance but he could not refrain from wine. 
henever any one drank ‘ Khan Saluna’ or the health of the 
Khan re-echoed round the room; When he drank himself 
it was a horrid tintamarre for this ceremony was repeated 
four times. Whilst we dined, some musicians and buffoons 
entered the room and the Physician came to inform me that 
one of them would play the devil for our diversion. The 
droll put on a fools’ Cap with bells and began dancing and 
singing with such antic gestures as put the whole court into 
a roar of laughter. Then ensued a Contest between two 
musicians who inflating their cheeks _—— such long 
shrill notes from an octave pipe as excited universal applause. 
Their music consisted of these pipes, a three stringed fiddle, 
two guitars a small drum and two tambours de basque. 
They have little idea of time and have no notes, whilst they 
layed, the whole Court beat time or rather clapped their 
8 During the contest between the pipers which should 
produce the longest and shrillest notes, several girls entered, 
elegantly dressed after the Persian manner, long large red 
pantaloons which cover even the instep, a close silk jacket, 
and over it a short robe open in front, their heads covered 
with a vail. They took their seats at the lower end of the 
room and uncovered their faces. They were generally hand- 
some & 7 painted which is a general custom in the 
east. As the Pipe was handed constantly round they smoked 
in their turn with great gout. They danced and sung alter- 
nately, their dancing resembled that of the Spanish women, 
very little motion of the feet, but much graceful action of 
the arms and body. Their singing was a horrid squalling 
in loud falsett voice. They hid their faces which was neces- 
sary for to produce those sounds. The contortions must have 
been great. The Khan who had drank much wine became 
very facetious, and amused himself with drumming time 
upon his physicians head, and hitting his prime minister 
reat thumps on the back to the great Sireedan of the court. 
uring these entertainments fresh dishes were constantly 
brought in, some in a singular manner, the roast always on a 
long stick, which the cuyer tranchant shoved off into our 
plates. As this entertainment had lasted from five till long 
after midnight we thought it time to withdraw and accord- 
ingly took our leave retiring to our piazza, where we passed 
the remainder of the night. 
“In the morning we performed our toilette before hun- 
dreds even in the market place. When we had breakfasted, 
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one of the officers led before us two handsome horses which 
he presented in his masters name. We shortly after had 
our audience of leave in which the Khan was particularly 
solicitous that we should mention him in foreign countries, 
and was particularly gratified on being assured that wherever 
we went we would always speak of the magnificence of 
Chiek-Ali Khan. We left the town of Kouba which is for- 
tified with a single wall and delightfully situated in a vast 
valley, having a view of Mount Caucasus. As we had an 
escort from the Khan and his firman we continued our 
journey in perfect security. The Khannat of Kouba is the 
most beautiful and fertile country we had hitherto seen. 
We stopped the first night at a village where, as usual, the 
Inhabitants fled at our approach and upon their return were 
most unmercifully beaten. I assured these unfortunate 
people that I would pay them and made my interpreter 
offer them privately money, they refused however sayin 
that should their Khan be apprized of their having medeed 
money from us they would be severely punished. Once in- 
deed an Armenian declared that there were no provisions 
in the village and upon my giving him money rode off with 
the deceant intention of purchasing every thing necessary 
from the next village, but we saw no more of him and upon 
his comrades being beaten they produced our usual supper 
which consisted of a Pilau. The ensuing day we left the 
Khannat of Kouba and entered that of Baku a gloomy 
desert, bleak barren hills sloping to the Caspian scarcely 
covered with a blade of grass. 

“The Russian commander received us very politely and 
assigned us very good quarters, we were obliged to remain 
here several days to recruit our sick for the fatigue of ridin 
on horseback and sleeping in the air had proved too muc 
for two of our servants. 

“The harbor of Baku is formed by a deep bay and the 
entrance protected by two islands. It is the best and indeed 
may be said to be the only port in the Caspian. The navi- 
gation of this sea is rendered extremely dangerous by the 
want of ports, the numerous sand banks, and frequent oc- 
currence of gales of wind, which, altho’ there is no tide, raise 
the sea to a great height, and occasions an overflow of the 
adjacent low lands. 

“General Gouvief accompanied us to view the sources of 
Naptha which are within 15 miles of Baku and constitute its 
chief branch of commerce. On our approach to the source, 
the earth for a considerable distance round was covered with 
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athin stratum of Naptha. The large source is of some depth 
and the petroleum is brought up in skins and deposited 
in large reservoirs whence it is conveyed in skins to Sha- 
mackie and other parts of Persia. It is used universally by 
the Persians for their lamps, and especially in the manufac- 
tories of silk, the — imagining that it is the only light 
they can use without destroying the worm. There are some 
small villages near these works, the machinery is the same 
used by the Persians and is as bad as can be imagined. 
There are some smaller sources of white naptha near this 
but the grey or black naptha is the most abundant and the 
most productive.” 


From Baku the travellers crossed the country to Tifflis, 
in Georgia. Thence they went to Armenia, and were pres- 
ent at the unsuccessful siege of Erivan by the Russians. As 
war was then waging between Russia and the Ottoman Porte 
they were, therefore, unable to reach Constantinople, but 
returned northward to Moscow and St. Petersburg, the first 
portion of the journey being through so sickly a country 
that out of the party of nine who had left Moscow together 
for their expedition only three returned alive. The health 
of Mr. Poinsett suffered so much during this journey that 
he was obliged to remain several months in St. Petersburg 
before he gained sufficient strength to travel to the waters 
of Toeplitz and Carlsbad. 

On his way thither he passed through Koenigsberg, where 
the Court of conquered and devastated Prussia, driven from 
Berlin by the French, then resided. He was presented to 
the King and to the celebrated Louisa, Queen of Prussia (the 
mother of the late Emperor of Germany), celebrated alike 
for her beauty and her misfortunes. It was then generally 
thought, and the story even now is commonly believed, that 
the Queen had been insulted by the Emperor Napoleon while 
interceding with him for mercy towards the luckless country 
whose armies he had destroyed. The statement that she had 
been insulted she positively denied, according to Mr. Poin- 
sett, and said that she had no other cause of complaint than 
that the Emperor refused to grant her prayer that he would 
spare her country. The King complained that the Emperor 
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Alexander, who had urged him to embark in this unhappy 
war, had accepted from Napoleon a portion of the dismem- 
bered Prussian territory. 

At Toeplitz he met the Prince de Ligne, and Mr. Poinsett, 
true to his instinct which led him to search out all the prom- 
inent men of his time wherever he found them, was much 
interested and instructed by the view he gave him of public 
affairs at that critical period. The peculiarity of the Prince’s 
position was this: while horror-stricken with the spread of 
revolutionary ideas, and the ascendency of the French arms 
in Europe, he was disgusted because Austria had not placed 
him in command of the armed force designed to combat 
them. No man in Europe had at that time a higher repu- 
tation for brilliant qualities and great services than he, but 
he had lost his influence at the Austrian Court on the death 
of Joseph II. 

In the spring of 1808, Mr. Poinsett having recovered his 
health, went through Germany to Paris. Never was that 
city more brilliant than at this time, and nowhere could be 
found a greater number of men who had gained European 
renown by their services in the great Continental wars. One 
of the most distinguished of the soldiers of Napoleon was 
Massena (Prince of Essling), who previous to the French 
Revolution had been an instructor in fencing of Mr. Joseph 
Allen Smith, who had given Mr. Poinsett a letter of intro- 
duction to him. He seems to have been very kind to Mr. 
Poinsett, and presented him to Clausel, afterwards Marshal 
of France, and to many other distinguished French soldiers. 
Mr. Poinsett tells a curious story illustrating the relations of 
Massena with Napoleon. In a private interview between 
them a gun was suddenly heard to explode in the imperial 
cabinet. The attendants rushed in, and found Massena 
bathed in blood, while the Emperor explained that the gun 
had been discharged by accident. The rumor spread, how- 
ever, that Napoleon, in a fit of passion, had tried to murder 
the Marshal. Mr. Poinsett paid a visit to Massena, who 
was confined to the house by his wound. He spoke of the 
rumor, and Massena told him it was well founded, that the 
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discharge of the gun was not accidental, adding, “The 
cursed little fool could not even shoot straight, or he would 
have killed me.” 

Mr. Poinsett was present (as he always seems to have 
been, with his extraordinary luck, on every important occa- 
sion) at the celebrated interview between Napoleon and 
Count Metternich, the Austrian Ambassador, at the Tuil- 
eries in 1808, when the French Emperor publicly threatened 
Austria that, if she continued to arm her subjects, he would 
crush her beyond the power of recovery, a threat which 
Napoleon supposed he had carried out when he dictated a 
second time peace in the Austrian capital and married an 
Austrian princess. 

While Mr. Poinsett was residing in Paris there occurred 
the memorable incident of the attack in time of profound 
peace by the British war-ship “‘ Leopard” upon the Ameri- 
can frigate ‘“‘ Chesapeake,” the “ Leopard” firing a broad- 
side into the “‘ Chesapeake,” and compelling her to surren- 
der certain of her crew, who were claimed to be deserters 
from the English navy. Like most of his countrymen, Mr. 
Poinsett regarded war with England as the inevitable result 
of this deplorable outrage. He lost no time in hurrying 
home and offering his services to the government. He 
hoped to receive the appointment of quartermaster-general, 
that being the office for which he deemed himself best qual- 
ified. He failed, however, to secure the position, and indeed 
the immediate prospect of war was removed by the disavowal 
on the part of the English government of the act of the com- 
mander of the “ Leopard” and the punishment of the admiral 
who had ordered it. 

President Madison, who had been very much impressed 
with the capacity of Mr. Poinsett, then invited him to go to 
South America on a secret and confidential mission. The 
provinces of Buenos Ayres on the east and that of Chili on 
the west side of the Andes had risen in revolt against the 
Spanish government, and had established provisional Juntas, 
who were for the time being the de facto rulers of the country. 
Mr. Poinsett’s instructions were to ascertain how firm a foun- 
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dation these new governments had, and if he found that their 
existence was likely to be permanent, he was to negotiate 
treaties of commerce with them. Mr. Poinsett was obliged 
to dissemble the object of his mission, as the English, who 
were numerous and powerful at Buenos Ayres, were very 
jealous of the interference of any other power seeking to 
share in the rich harvest which they hoped that they alone 
would gather when the Spanish restrictive colonial policy 
was abandoned. By skill and address, however, not unmin- 
gled with a certain amount of personal danger, Mr. Poinsett 
reached Buenos Ayres by way of Rio de Janeiro, and there, 
notwithstanding the violent opposition of the English mer- 
chants, he concluded a favorable commercial treaty with the 
revolutionary authorities. 

To complete his mission it was necessary for him to cross 
the Andes and negotiate a treaty with the authorities of 
Chili. This province was then governed by the popular 
Junta, while Peru was still under the authority of the 
Spanish Viceroy. The two provinces were engaged in war 
with each other, so that until the war ended it was impossi- 
ble to tell whether it would be practicable to conclude such 
a treaty as Mr. Poinsett was instructed to make. There 
seemed, indeed, little probability that hostilities would soon 
be brought toaclose. Mr. Poinsett became irritated by the 
helpless inactivity which he was obliged to maintain. Fired 
by the example of Carera, the leader of the Chilian army, 
and yielding to his influence, he was induced by him to 
accept the command of a division of his army. He could, 
it is true, find nothing in his instructions as Chargé d’ Affaires 
to justify such an act, but he never was idle or inactive when 
the interests of his country required him to confront per- 
sonal danger, and he did not hesitate to take the responsi- 
bility. Shortly after he had assumed command, he learned, 
through an intercepted letter to the Viceroy of Peru, that the 
commandant at Talcahuano, on the bay of Concepcion, had 
seized eleven American whalers which had touched there 
for supplies, and that the crews of these vessels would be 
sent to Callao as prisoners as soon as a “set of irons could 
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be completed for the purpose of securing the men.” He 
immediately put his army in motion for Talcahuano and 
completely surprised the Peruvian detachment in charge of 
the vessels. He then posted his artillery in a commanding 
position and demanded its unconditional surrender to the 
Junta of Chili. His demand was at once complied with, 
the Peruvian commander who “ was completing the irons” 
was made prisoner and the vessels were released. It is not 
easy, of course, to describe the surprise and gratification of 
the American captains when they found that their liberator 
was one of their own countrymen, exercising his functions 
as Chargé d’ Affaires in this novel and efficient way. 

While Mr. Poinsett was in Chili he was a spectator of 
one of the most memorable combats in our naval history, and 
indeed almost one of the participants in it. Captain David 
Porter was in the neutral port of Callao with the “ Essex,” 
considering himself in such a place out of all danger of attack 
from two English vessels, the ‘“‘ Phebe” and the “Cherub,” 
that lay close beside him. Captain Porter had made a most 
successful cruise in the “ Essex,” destroying almost wholly 
the English whaling fleet in the Pacific. He was about to 
sail for home with Mr. Poinsett as one of his passengers, 
trusting to the speed of his vessel to outstrip the two ships 
of his enemy. Unfortunately for him a gale occurred, which 
injured some of his rigging, just as he was off the port. 
He was about putting back for repairs when he was attacked 
by both English ships, and a battle ensued which, whether 
we consider the disparity of the forces engaged or the con- 
spicuous gallantry with which the “‘ Essex” was defended in 
a hopeless contest of more than three hours, is hardly paral- 
leled in naval history. The battle was fought within the 
range of a fort on the Chilian shore, and Mr. Poinsett was 
sent to beg the commander to fire on the English, who were 
violating the neutrality of his country. But the fear of the 
consequences kept the Chilian officer quiet. The prisoners 
taken in the “ Essex,” including Captain Porter, were sent 
home by the English in a cartel, but permission for Mr. 
Poinsett to embark with them was positively refused, Cap- 
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tain Hilyar giving as a reason what, under the circum- 
stances, was a high compliment to Mr. Poinsett, declaring 
“that he would not suffer the arch-enemy of England to 
return to America while the two countries were at war.” 

Mr. Poinsett, nothing daunted, however, recrossed the 
Andes while they were covered with snow, reached Buenos 
Ayres in safety, and passing down the Rio de la Plata ina 
Portuguese vessel, and running the British blockade of the 
river, was at last safely landed in the island of Madeira. 
He soon made his way to the United States, but he found 
that peace had then been made with England, so that there 
was no longer any hope of his distinguishing himself, as he 
had always longed to do, in the military service of his country. 

On his return home he did not seek, as he well might 
have done, repose after all the exciting adventures through 
which he had passed. His active and enterprising spirit 
found a large field for the development of its energy in pro- 
jects for improving the condition of his native State, by the 
construction of good roads and water-courses between its 
widely-separated parts. He was appointed Chairman of the 
Board of Public Works, made many suggestions in regard 
to the internal improvements of the State, and superin- 
tended the construction of at least one road which in its 
day was regarded as a model for a work of that kind,—the 
turnpike through Saluda Gap. 

In 1821, Mr. Poinsett was elected a member of Congress 
from the Charleston district. He took a prominent part in 
many public measures of great importance, but his influ- 
ence was perhaps strongest on the question of recognizing 
the new republics of South America, concerning which his 
opinion, based upon personal experience, was singularly 
potent. He opposed the project of sending a commissioner 
to Greece until that country was at least de facto independent, 
in a speech of great statesmanlike force, not because he was 
without sympathy for the sufferings which the Greeks en- 
dured at the hands of the Turks, but because he regarded 
the measure as one likely to serve as a precedent for in- 
volving us in the complications of European politics. 
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In the year 1822 the question of the recognition of the 
independence of Mexico by our Government became a prac- 
tical one. From the year 1811, when the revolt of the 
Mexicans against the Spanish Crown began, a number of 
governments which, judging by their short duration, can be 
regarded only as revolutionary, had ruled that portion of the 
country from which the Spanish army had been driven. 
The insurgents who formed these governments had been at 
last subdued by the Spanish forces, but in the year 1821 
a new and formidable movement took place to establish 
the independence of Mexico under Don Augustin Iturbide, 
who had been an officer in the royal army. In 1822, 
Iturbide, in the face of much opposition, was proclaimed 
Emperor, and the question for our Government was to 
determine whether, in view of all the revolutionary dis- 
turbances which had preceded his accession, he was so sup- 
ported by public opinion that he would be able to establish 
@ permanent government in Mexico and thus entitle him to 
a recognition on our part as the de facto ruler of the country. 
The President (Mr. Monroe) selected Mr. Poinsett for the 
delicate and responsible duty of ascertaining the true state 
of affairs. His mission to Mexico was secret and confiden- 
tial, and he went there in 1822. He travelled through 
many districts of Mexico, mingled with all sorts and con- 
ditions of people and with men of every party. The result 
of his observations, so far as he thought proper to make 
it public, appeared in a book called “ Notes on Mexico,” 
which he published shortly after his return. It contained 
the best and indeed the only trustworthy account of Mexico 
which had appeared in the English language up to that time. 
His familiarity with the Spanish language and his long ac- 
quaintance with public men both in the Old World and the 
New, as well as his experience with people who “ get up” 
revolutions in both hemispheres, gave to the judgment which 
he at last arrived at great weight. He came to the conclu- 
sion that Iturbide was not firmly seated on his throne, and 
therefore that it would not be wise for us to recognize him. 
He had hardly returned to this country when news reached 
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here that the Emperor had been deposed by a new revolution. 
It may be added that Iturbide was exiled, but that hoping 
again to regain power he returned to Mexico, and having 
been taken prisoner was at once shot. It is perhaps worthy 
of remark that to the Mexicans of the present day Iturbide, 
although he was shot as a traitor, is nevertheless a national 
hero. At present the highest places in the Mexican Valhalla 
are appropriated to those who although Spaniards were them- 
selves in life conspicuous for their hostility to the injustice and 
cruelty of the Spanish domination. Thus in the new Paseo 
of the City of Mexico colossal statues commemorate four men 
whose title to fame rests in the eyes of the Mexicans on this 
basis. These statues are those of Columbus, victim of the 
ingratitude of Spain; Hidalgo, who headed the first out- 
break against her authority; Morelos, who continued the 
revolution ; and Iturbide, who although once a royal officer 
and in the end executed as a traitor to the republic is still a 
popular hero because he died an enemy to the Spaniards. 

On the return of Mr. Poinsett from Mexico in 1823 he 
became a candidate for re-election to Congress. The excite- 
ment concerning the tariff was just beginning, and the 
measures which it would be proper for South Carolina to 
take in case the Government should not change its policy 
on this subject were being discussed, and it was proposed 
by some of his constituents that he should pledge himself 
before the election as to the course he would pursue as a 
member of Congress. To his honor be it said, and as an 
example to us in these days of political degeneracy, that he 
promptly and decidedly refused to make any such pledge or 
declaration. He told those who asked him to make such a 
promise that his past public career was the best pledge he 
could give for his future course, and his constituents were 
wise enough to re-elect him by a large majority. 

In 1824, Mr. Poinsett was an ardent advocate of the elec- 
tion of General Jackson to the Presidency. As there was 
no choice by the people, the contest was transferred to the 
House of Representatives, when Mr. John Quincy Adams 
was chosen. On the day after Mr. Adams’s inauguration 
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he offered the post of Minister Plenipotentiary to Mexico to 
Mr. Poinsett. Two things are to be specially noted in this 
offer,—first, the purity of the public service at that time, 
which permitted the appointment of a political opponent to 
one of the most important offices in the gift of the Presi- 
dent; and, second, the high opinion entertained by Mr. 
Adams of Mr. Poinsett’s qualifications, and certainly no one 
had had more abundant opportunities than he of testing his 
special gifts as a diplomatist, as he had been Secretary of 
State during Mr. Poinsett’s former mission to Mexico. 

Mr. Poinsett’s course while he represented this country 
in Mexico has been much criticised, and certainly the dis- 
tracted condition of the republic while he resided there 
was such that no active policy he could have pursued, never 
mind what, would have escaped the violent censure of some 
of the partisans who were struggling to secure power and 
office. When he reached Mexico he found the public mind 
in a highly-excited condition. Although the country was 
nominally a republic, he soon discovered that the real power 
was in the hands of the aristocracy, who, supported by the 
clergy and the army, strove to keep the ignorant populace 
under their despotic sway. One of the peculiarities of the 
Mexican revolt against Spain up to that period had been the 
maintenance of the privileges and the riches of the Roman 
Catholic clergy without any diminution whatever, for a 
fanatical devotion to their religion has always been a 
striking characteristic of the mass of the Mexicans. Many 
of the revolutionary disturbances were led by priests, and 
all of them were more or less under their control. What- 
ever else the revolutionists changed, or desired to change, 
the Church with its power and wealth was left unharmed 
and untouched like the Ark in the wilderness: it was to all 
sacred. The Church retained through all these convulsions 
property which is said to have amounted in 1857 (when it 
was confiscated) to the enormous sum of three hundred mil- 
lions of dollars, and of course the clergy from their posi- 
tion and organization with these means at their disposal 
became the most powerful body in the country. By the 
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time Mr. Poinsett arrived in Mexico the higher clergy had 
become tired of the revolutions which were incessantly dis- 
turbing their peace and threatening their security. They 
had become conservative, and eagerly allied themselves with 
those who sought to establish a stable government. The 
other conservative class was the large landholders, proprie- 
tors of vast haciendas, sometimes many square miles in ex- 
tent, where they lived in a semi-independent state, defying 
any government which they did not choose to recognize, 
and, in short, enjoying the influence and possessing substan- 
tially the power of feudal lords. Indeed, so rooted is this 
system of holding land in the habits and ideas of the people 
of Mexico that to this day it remains almost wholly un- 
changed. The Church has been despoiled of its riches and 
privileges until now it is the poorest Catholic Church in 
Christendom; the country for a number of years has been 
without serious revolutionary disturbances ; modern civiliza- 
tion in our sense has penetrated beyond the frontier; and 
yet this system of dividing the country among a few owners 
of large haciendas continues unchanged, and the proprietors 
exercise almost as much authority and influence now as they 
did in the palmy days of the Spanish viceroyalty. These 
two conservative bodies acting together had the entire con- 
trol of the army in the support of their pretensions, while 
the genuine republican party, as we should deem it, was 
made up of a few enlightened men, many adventurers, and 
the mass of the populace in the large towns. 

Mr. Poinsett thus found the Church and the State banded 
together in possession of the power on the one side, and on 
the other the discontented but true republicans, watching 
every opportunity and willing to risk even a revolution 
(which, of course, in all Spanish-American countries is an 
event far less grave than it would be with us) in order to 
snatch that power from them. 

On his arrival the leaders of the opposition crowded 
around him seeking information and advice. It was natural 
that they should have done so, for to whom would they be 
likely to turn more readily than to the representative of 
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that great republic which had successfully surmounted 
those obstacles which appeared so formidable to those who 
were trying to establish in Mexico a system similar to that 
which had been adopted here? Mr. Poinsett gave the in- 
formation, but declined to give the advice, as inconsistent 
with his duties as Minister. He could not, of course, help 
feeling that they, and not the party in power, were the true 
republicans according to the standard which prevailed in any 
of the countries in which he had passed his life. He had 
probably, too, a certain sympathy with them, for, like every 
true American of that day, he ardently desired the spread 
of republicanism everywhere, and especially upon the Con- 
tinent of America, but he never forgot that he was not 
accredited to them, and that his business in the country 
was with the established Government and not with the 
opposition. He did no act which compromised his position, 
still his sympathy no doubt encouraged the discontented, 
and certainly did not aid him in negotiating the treaty 
which he was sent to Mexico to make. His position be- 
came a very difficult and embarrassing one, and many of 
the Government party became very hostile to him. 
Meanwhile, the disaffected became more and more clam- 
orous, and at last, in consequence of the armed resistance 
of the Government to the installation of Guerrero, whom its 
opponents claimed to have elected President, they broke 
out into open rebellion. With this revolt is connected an 
episode in Mr. Poinsett’s career as Minister in Mexico 
which, as illustrating his cool courage and his chivalric 
nature, as well as the prestige of the American name and 
flag in foreign countries, is well worth repeating, although 
it is doubtless familiar to many. The revolutionists had de- 
termined to attack the National Palace, which is at one end 
of the principal street (that of San Francisco), while the 
Alameda, the public park, bounds the other. Having seized 
the Alameda, the barracks, and the artillery, the mob ad- 
vanced along this street towards the Palace. The houses 
on each side were filled with Government troops, and many 
of them were known to belong to families of Spaniards, or 
Vou. x11.—11 
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of persons supposed to be friendly to the Government. 
These houses were regularly besieged by the insurgents, and 
many of them were taken and destroyed. Mr. Poinsett’s 
house was in this street, and while the conflict was raging, 
Madame Yturrigaray, the widow of a former Spanish Vice- 
roy, who was his neighbor, with some of her friends, all 
Spaniards, sought the refuge and protection of the American 
Embassy. The insurgents advanced to attack the house, 
which they do not seem to have known to be that of the 
American Minister, maddened by the story that was told 
them that its proprietor had sheltered the hated Spaniards. 
They attacked the gates which enclosed the court-yard and 
clamored for the blood of their enemies. A musket-ball 
which came through the window lodged in Mr. Poinsett’s 
cloak. At this moment Mr. Poinsett, accompanied by his 
Secretary of Legation, Mr. John Mason, Jr., took the Ameri- 
can flag, and, advancing with it in his hand to the balcony 
of his house, displayed it for the first time before the eyes 
of the thousands who were thirsting for his blood because he 
had baulked their vengeance. He told them who he was, and 
what nation that flag represented. Either because they rec- 
ognized in that flag the emblem of the American power, or 
because some among them knew Mr. Poinsett as a diplo- 
matist who had always been a friend of their leaders, they 
at once ceased their hostile attitude. The display of that 
flag by its courageous upholder in the streets of the City 
of Mexico changed at once the threatening temper of that 
wild mob, and soon after it dispersed. 

Mr. Poinsett’s affiliation with the Freemasons in Mexico 
proved a constant source of embarrassment to the success 
of his mission in that country. It seems that he had been 
long a member of the Masonic order here, and on his arrival 
in the City of Mexico he was welcomed as a visitor to the 
lodges with that cosmopolitan spirit of fraternity which is 
characteristic of the Masonic body everywhere. The Mexi- 
can Masons belonged to the “ Scotch rite,” while it seems 
that in the hierarchy of Masonry the “ York rite” holds a 
higher rank. Mr. Poinsett explained this difference to his 
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associates, and told them, with that spirit of courtesy which 
never failed him, that if it was agreeable to them he would 
apply to the Masonic authorities in this country for a charter 
to establish lodges in Mexico who should work according 
to the “ York rite.” The charter was granted and the 
lodges duly organized under it. But, unfortunately, the 
persons elected as members of the new lodges were nearly 
all democrats, and opposed to the party in power. The old 
lodges and the new soon formed two political camps, and 
such was the bitterness and intensity of feeling at that time, 
that they were looked upon by public opinion rather as 
party organizations than as fraternal associations. Mr. 
Poinsett’s well-meant efforts to extend the Masonic rule in 
Mexico was regarded by his enemies as an underhanded 
effort on his part to give aid and encouragement to the dis- 
affected. When he found that he was being forced into the 
position of a partisan leader through his connection with 
this miserable squabble, he withdrew himself from all com- 
munication with both bodies. But the mischief was done, 
and his influence with the Government from that time was 
very much lessened. 

Mr. Poinsett negotiated a boundary treaty with the Mexi- 
can Government and also a treaty of commerce, which was 
not ratified because it contained a stipulation “that all per- 
sons bound to labor taking refuge in Mexico should be 
given up to their legal claimants.” This is a noteworthy 
event in the history of republicanism on this continent, for 
it shows that the Mexicans even at that early date were at 
least so far advanced in their political education that they 
were unwilling to enact a fugitive-slave law even to oblige 
the United States. It should be added, however, in order 
to show how little public opinion at that time in other parts 
of the world supported the pretension “ that a slave could 
not exist on Mexican soil,” that Mr. Ward, the British Min- 
ister, concluded about the same time with the Mexican 
Government a treaty of commerce similar to ours, omitting 
the stipulation in regard to fugitive slaves. When this 
treaty was submitted to Mr. Canning, then the English 
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Foreign Secretary, he sent it back to Mexico, refusing to 
ratify it until the Mexicans would agree to surrender not 
only fugitive slaves but also apprentices from the West In- 
dies and deserters from the English army and navy. 

The annoyances and vexations which Mr. Poinsett suf- 
fered in Mexico did not make him unmindful of the interest 
felt by people here in the wonderful curiosities, natural and 
archeological, to be found in that country. He learned 
how to propagate olive-trees, and sent many cuttings to be 
planted in his own garden in South Carolina. He intro- 
duced into this country that well-known and truly splendid 
flower now called Poinsettia, of the order of Huphorbiacee. 
He sent to the American Philosophical Society in Philadel- 
phia the original manuscript and the drawings from which 
Captain du Paix had copied the materials for his magnifi- 
cent work on the antiquities of Mexico, published in Paris 
in 1834. Fora long time the ruins depicted in this work 
were regarded by the learned as antediluvian, an opinion 
which, by the way, has since been wholly disproved by Mr. 
John L. Stephens and other observers. 


(To be continued.) 
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NARRATIVE OF JOHN HECKEWELDER’S JOURNEY 
TO THE WABASH IN 1792. 


(Concluded from page 54.) 


On the 27" our hunters shot two bears and a deer, and on 
the 28" a fat buffalo cow, which weighed 436 ibs. 

On the 30 we saw almost continually, herds of buffaloes 
grazing on the shores. Interpreter Wells shot a cow and 
calf weighing 134 ibs., the meat of which was found to be 
very juicy. We had now reached a country where no more 
hills are to be seen, but everything is flat and level, and the 
Carolina reed grows as thick as hemp. 

Early on the 31* as we were passing on one side of a long 
narrow island in our barges and canoes, two herds of buf- 
faloes, frightened by the boats passing on the other side, 
rushed directly before us into the water. We did not feel 
disposed to shoot, as we had enough to do, to keep out of 
their way, for when they are in flight, they do not see what 
is before them, but run down everything in their course. 
In the evening we passed Green River, at the mouth of which 
lies an island six miles long. 

On Sept 1*, at 6 o’clock in the morning, we stopped at 
Red Bank in Kentucky, a settlement of 30 families. This 
place which lies 20 miles below Green river, is almost en- 
tirely settled by Jerseymen. A certain Michael Sprenkel, 
from near Yorktown, inquired about various Brethren of 
that place. Another, Friedrich Betiger, said that he had at- 
tended the Brethren’s school there. A Dane inquired about 
his countryman Just Jans in Bethlehem. On this spot, 
which lies very high and has a rich, sandy soil, I saw the 
largest and best grown sassafras trees. Some weather- 
boarded log huts were built entirely of this wood. The 
inhabitants of this place are all good huntsmen and last 
year shot great numbers of deer and caught many beavers. 
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We sailed 8 miles farther today, and camped near a very 
beautiful island. 

_ On Sunday Sept 2*, we caught up with some people from 
Louisville; they had four buffaloes in their boats. The 
commissary who was with us, bought the meat for 2d per 
Ib and we received our share of it. We passed the nine 
mile island and encamped at night under a high bank about 
a mile below the mouth of the Wabash. 

On the 3* quite early, we discovered through our spy- 
glass some white people on the island, which lies at the 
mouth of the Wabash. We afterwards found that the 
troops sent by Major Hamtramck as our guards and sup- 
port, from Post Vincent, had arrived. When we joined 
them the necessary preparations for our farther progress 
were begun. The Kentucky boats, which, because the 
journey ascends the Wabash, could not be used at all for 
the purpose, were destroyed and a fortification built on the 
point of land in which the provisions that had been brought 
along might be stored and guarded by 25 men, until they 
could be gradually removed. After this had been done, the 
six large Peroges which had been brought down by the 
French inhabitants from Vincent were loaded. Gen. Put- 
nam, who was specially pleased with this neighborhood and 
particularly with the beautiful Wabash river, here hardly 
smaller than the Ohio, noticed how proudly it empties into 
the Ohio. In the mean time he had a sumptuous meal pre- 
pared and a table and benches of boards put up, where he, the 
three officers, Peters, Prior and Armstrong, the commissary 
M* Poor, M* Vanderburgh and I dined together. The meal 
was good and consisted of buffalo, bear, deer and pork, a tur- 
key’ two ducks, pike and turtlesoup, besides various vegeta- 

1 Our tame European turkeys are descended from this wild species, 
which in the latter part of the 16" century had become known in Ger- 
many. They are found in large numbers in the less inhabited regions, 
west of the middle free states. Schépf saw them during his journey in 
great numbers running around in the woods, hiding in the bushes or 
sitting on the limbs of trees. They distinguish themselves from the 


tame ones, by their uniformity of colors, being black, brown, and muddy 
white spotted, they weigh 28-30 ths. 
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bles. The noise of the many paroquets (a small kind of par- 
rot) was dreadful and not attuned to my ears. I remembered 
at this place, that I was 1300 miles from Bethlehem and must 
go farther still. At last in the afternoon of the 4" we started 
up the Wabash. The Indians, who were now on their own 
land and soil, became quite cheerful. We had progressed 
about 8 miles this evening when we put up our quarters for 
the night. On the 5 all moved on smoothly, the water and 
country were pleasant, but on the 6", I felt unwell, and 
thought, if I could land and were able to perspire I should 
feel better. After I had made a trial however for several 
hours, I could go no farther and was obliged to lie down on 
the shore, until a boat came and took me on board. [I also 
had an attack of high fever this evening which the following 
four days prostrated me so completely, that during that time 
Iknew little of myself. Lieut. Prior, who had studied medi- 
cine and was the doctor of the Ohio company, recognized 
my sickness as a bilious attack and gave me the necessary 
medicine. I improved so much that I could sit up a little 
during the day; yet there was still a lingering fever, and 
the heavy perspiration that I had at night, with unusually 
severe headaches exhausted me so much, that I merely ex- 
isted but without strength or courage. I was in this condi- 
tion when we arrived on the afternoon of the 12% at Post 
Vincennes.'! M* Vanderburgh took me out of the boat imme- 
diately to his house, where I was nursed in the best manner. 
But I did not however recover entirely until the following 
month, after having proceeded several days journey from this 
place. In the mean time the Indians, who had been invited 
hither for the treaty of peace, had in part arrived and when 
they saw their friends who had been prisoners, they fired off 
their guns for joy and sang various songs to these friends. 
These prisoners, after a speech by Gen. Putnam were turned 
over to their friends, at which they all rejoiced. 


1The author of this diary always calls this extreme western post of 
the Free States on the Wabash River, Vincennes, but as it is called St. 
Vincent in Schoepf’s letters, on Imlay’s map, and in other writings 
about the American republic, I have generally retained the latter name. 
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From now until the 22* Indians arrived almost daily in 
order to conclude a treaty of peace. On account of their 
continual drinking, Gen. Putnam found it necessary to issue 
a proclamation in which he forbade the citizens in the most 
peremptory manner to give or sell any liquor to the Indians 
during the negociations for the treaty of peace. 

On the 19%, 110 head of cattle arrived. They were driven 
here from Kentucky for the use of the garrison, the inhabi- 
tants and the rest of the people at present here. Capt Doyle 
from Fort Steuben escorted them with 30 men. 

On the 20 both on account of my health and in order to 
see the surrounding country, I rode out with several gentle- 
men. 

Post Vincennes or Saint Vincent was started already in 
the year 1725, by a French Lieutenant of that name. The 
site on which this city is built deserves to have been in the 
hands of a more sensible architect. Two lots each contain- 
ing about a third of an acre, form a separate square, so that 
the owner can look from his windows into three streets. He 
introduced some laws that are not less foolish, one of them is 
that the inhabitants must keep their cattle fenced in and 
that in a common field, the other fields outside of the same, 
shall lie open, which at the present day is still regarded as 
a law, although it vexes the majority of American inhabi- 
tants. The latter are working hard to have that law re- 
pealed, they have already sent a petition to Congress to that 
effect. The town has grown very much since 1743. It re- 
ceived most of its inhabitants from Canada, and in the year 
1770, three hundred houses had already been built and they 
numbered more than 1500 inhabitants. But as they were 
principally engaged in the fur trade they paid little attention 
to agriculture and lived very much after the manner of In- 
dians. They had a church and a priest, but they preferred 
the billiard table to his masses. Finally they no longer paid 
the priest a salary, for which reason he left, and moved to 
the Mississippi. Thither all those who still have some re- 
ligious feeling, go annually or once in several years, in order 
to partake of the holy communion. Thus this priest draws 
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the sinners so far from home. They consider it nothing at 
all to make a journey by water of 300 miles and back again, 
because on this journey they can procure fish and meat in 
abundance. Since the United States is in power here, 
which is since 1783, when Gen. Clark captured the place 
and took the Vice-Governor of Upper Canada and other 
officers prisoner, things have changed. However since the 
peace between England and the United States a large num- 
ber has removed here from the Southern States and a still 
greater change has taken place. An Indian village of the 
Wawiachtenos Nation was near the French town and they 
together lived some fifty years in friendship and peace. 
Now the troubles began, there being continual murders 
by one or the other party, and at last the Indians grew tired 
of it, broke up their settlement, and moved five miles distant. 
Their head chiefs were indefatigable in their endeavors to 
restore peace and goodwill, until a Kentucky scamp, by the 
name of Hardin clandestinely gathered about 150 men in 
Kentucky and unexpectedly fell upon and murdered all these 
peaceable Indians, who at that time lived within a mile of 
Post Vincennes. The commanding officer Major Hamtramck 
in due time received notice of the plans of these villains 
and immediately sent a messenger who represented their 
cruelty to them. He received as answer, that if he attempted 
the least movement, he would share the same fate. At the 
news of this occurrence many hundred Indian warriors 
assembled in the year 1791 and required the French in- 
habitants to surrender to them, all Virginians (thus they 
designated all who belonged to the United States) in order 
to avenge themselves. The French sought to pacify them 
and at last a compromise was made, they collected and gave 
them a present and the Indians desisted from their purpose. 
The embitterment however has not yet been quieted and the 
Indians declare, that where ever the Virginians go, they cause 
trouble in some way. Trade, which is, as was mentioned, 
the Frenchman’s true occupation, was now completely de- 
stroyed. The Indians had lost all confidence and very seldom 
came to St. Vincent but went to the British or Spaniards. 
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The French were not accustomed to work and could not 
be taught how. When from necessity they had a desire to 
plant corn, there were few or none to continue with the care 
of it. The American government has been obliged to help 
their needs for two years with contributions. Men can grow 
so careless that in the midst of a fruitful country, abundant 
in provisions, they may yet be in a famishing condition. 
The Americans at this place numbering thirty families, live 
very well. Their fields are richly covered, their gardens are 
in the best of order and they dress in cotton and linen, both 
of which they raise. On the contrary there is hardly one 
among the French, who can dress himself decently, but 
whoever knows the Indian dress, knows theirs also. Their 
gardens are in the same condition, instead of vegetables, 
nothing but weeds and if they did not enclose them with 
fences on account of the fine large appletrees, one might ask, 
why they enclose them at all. The cattle is almost starving 
and all around lie fine meadows on which they could annu- 
ally make hundreds of tons of hay. In short whoever 
starves here, cannot support himself anywhere and is a man 
who scarcely deserves to live. Before I cease to mention 
this place, I must add that of all that I have yet seen, it is 
the finest and most distinguished. The entire country is 
level, the soil is black sand, the Wabash as clear as the 
Monocasy, full of fish, and navigable for 600 miles from 
the mouth. About 1} mile from the city there are several 
round hills called Sugar-loaves. From them the city and 
fortress (Fort Knox) present a very pretty aspect. Near 
them is a little village, to the West, where the real farmers 
among the French live. The buildings of the French are 
all one story and instead of placing the smooth planks flat, 
they are put upright against the frames upon which they 
nail them. Of collar beams they know nothing, but instead 
put on massive rafters. Their chimneys are generally of 
wood and mortar. Stone buildings are very expensive, as 
not a single stone can be found on this land. Wages are 
high and every thing very dear. There is another little 
settlement five miles south from here, on a little river, 
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called Desha, entirely made up of people from the United 
States. It may be said of the meadows of this country that 
some of them are several days journey in length, buffaloes 
in great herds graze upon them and they are hunted in the 
autumn by the Indians. 

Sunday Sept. 23¢ the Indians begged to begin the treaty 
negociations as they wished to start on their fall hunt. 
They were told that tomorrow a beginning would be made 
and that every day at 10 o’clock a cannon was to be fired off 
asasignal. Thus it came about that the peace meeting was 
opened by a speech from Gen. Putnam. He assured the as- 
sembled nations, namely: the Eel-Creek Wawiachtenos below 
on the Wabash ; the Piankishaws between the Wabash and 
Illinois; the Potawattamos from Lake Michigan and St 
Joseph; the Kikapus from Kahokia; the Kaskaskias and 
Muquetons from Kaskaskias, that the United States de- 
sired to live at peace with all the Indians and to that end 
an opportunity was given them to discuss with the United 
States all that had happened, to clear away all difficulties 
and to begin a new treaty. The answer was postponed until 
the following day. 

On the 25" by a unanimous vote the entire nations 
through a speaker, expressed their intentions and answer. 
A large pipe of peace was handed to Gen. Putnam with a 
fine broad belt of Wampum, accompanied by the desire that 
he would accept this as a sign of peace and present both to 
Gen. Washington, so that he too might smoke this pipe. 
Afterwards the chiefs of these nations rose and spoke in 
succession after offering their belts of wampum. The sum 
and substance of their discourse was, that the whites should 
not take away their land, but should remain on the other 
side of the Ohio and accept this river as the frontier line. 
However as there was some obscurity in their mode of ex- 
pression they were earnestly begged on the 26" by Gen. 
Putnam to explain themselves more clearly which they did 
in the afternoon meeting. They expressed the wish that 
they and the whites might never live in too close proximity, 
because among both whites and Indians very bad people 
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were to be found. They wished and begged to trade with 
us, and requested that Congress might not take away the 
land from the French who lived here, as their fathers had 
given it to them in former times. 

On the 27 the articles of peace were read to the assem- 
bled nations and after they were signed by thirty-one chiefs, 
peace was declared by the general in a speech, and the seven 
necessary belts of wampum were handed to the most promi- 
nent chiefs. At the conclusion the cannon was fired eight 
times. The first time by the General himself and after- 
wards by the chiefs who had received the belts. They also 
received four large oxen, bread and brandy in order to hold 
a festival. This festival, before its conclusion cost two of 
them their lives, they were knocked down in their drunken 
brawls. 

On the 28" Gen. Putnam, who for a week had not been 
feeling well, was obliged to take to his bed. He was taken 
with the same bilious fever that I had contracted on the 
way and on the following days he was so sick, that we 
doubted his rallying again. There were many sick with 
this fever, several of whom died. 

On the 29" all the Indians rejoicing in the treaty of peace 
which had just been concluded, held a dance in the City 
Hall. Each nation was differently painted and all vied with 
each other to appear as hideous as possible. They first 
passed through all the streets of the city with drums and 
singing and then marched into the City Hall where they 
sang and related of all their warlike achievements. The 
figures and motions made at this dance, the disfigured and 
dreadful faces, the war implements in their hands which 
they brandished, the dry deer claws that rattled around their 
legs, the green garlands around their necks, their bodies 
without clothes, except a few miserable rags, presented an 
aspect, which I am unable to describe. But everything was 
carried on quite properly according to their ideas. 

On the 30" we began to divide the presents among them 
and continued doing so during the following days. 

On October the 4" Gen. Putnam’s sickness came to a 
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crisis and we hoped that he would soon recover, as he had 
agreed to go to Philadelphia with several chiefs. He 
wished that they might set out on their journey and that I 
should accompany them to Marietta and remain there until 
his arrival. Another company of these illustrious savages 
was dispatched with addresses to the hostile Indians, they 
were to be accompanied by the interpreter Wells. 

On the afternoon of the 5" the chiefs, sixteen in number, 
besides a squaw, started on their journey to Philadelphia. 
In their company was Lieut. Prior as leader, two Kentucky 
guides or scouts and two soldiers and myself, forming to- 
gether a party of 23 souls. As we passed Fort Knox seven 
cannon shots were fired. The journey was overland to the 
falls of the Ohio. We encamped this evening 5 miles from 
the place. 

On the 6* we travelled all day through a fine rich level coun- 
try and the pleasant odor of quantities of ripe persimmons 
made the day very agreeable. Towards evening we crossed 
the beautiful White river, which is as wide as the Lehigh at 
Bethlehem. It is a branch of the Wabash and empties about 
14 miles below Post Vincennes into the Wabash. Our 
Kentucky hunters had today shot five wild turkeys. 

On the 7” we still traveled along the eastern branch of 
the White river at least 12 miles down, but then our way led 
us into the wilderness where we could with difficulty pass 
through the grape vines and bushes. Our guide had today 
shot a very large old buffalo estimated as weighing 800]b. 

On the 8“ we marched all day through a wilderness and 
over steep, disagreeable mountains. We encamped along a 
stream, but it was almost dried up. 

On the 9* we reached the socalled Buffalo Salt Lick where 
it is said 500 buffaloes may sometimes be seen at one time, 
especially during the months of June, July and August. 
The salt spot, several acres in size, is so much trodden down 
and grubbed up, that not a blade of grass can grow and the 
entire woods are for miles around quite bare. Many heads 
and skeletons of these animals are to be found which were 
either shot from time to time, or had died there. From 
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here a great many buffalo trails lead out, and we had the 
misfortune to take such an one instead of the right one, our 
guides not being with us, but when they came back again, 
they led us in to the right path and preceded, in order to 
hunt. 

After we had now marched about five miles, a herd of 
buffaloes came directly towards us as if they intended running 
us down. We fired into them, killed one, wounded another 
and took the meat of the former. In the evening we came 
to a slough where we spent the night and where several 
Indians made such gluttons of themselves, that they were 
taken sick and the next day we were obliged to carry their 
bundles on our horses, 

On the 11™ suddenly in the night we were overtaken by 
a thunderstorm. We had neither huts nor covering and 
the night was pitch dark. The rain fell in torrents, we were 
drenched to the skin, and under us flowed streams. We 
were only 18 miles from Fort Steuben, but in a neighborhood 
through which the Miami warriors frequently pass on their way 
to Kentucky and are also frequently pursued by those from 
there. We had cause for anxiety, viz., that if the warriors 
had recently committed ravages in Kentucky and they were 
pursued, our Indians would have to pay the penaity. For 
this reason Mr. Prior spoke with them and the guides, and 
commanded a forced march. We had scarcely proceeded 
half a mile when a similar thundergust overtook us; it 
continued so long, that at 1 o’clock at night, when we arrived 
at Clarkville and I stepped down from my horse, the water 
oozed out at the tops of my boots, although I wore two great 
coats, one over the other and I tried to protect myself as 
well as possible. Here I saw the well known Indian mur- 
derers, David Oven and Robbin George, now Capt. George, 
who had once stolen some of our horses on the Muskingum. 
From here we were three miles from Fort Steuben, a distance 
we were obliged to travel in the pouring rain. As soon as 
we arrived there, the Indians said: Give us enough brandy 
or we will be sick. Their guide gave them more than enough 
for all became intoxicated and remained in this condition 
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during the following day. This life was unendurable to 
me and as I knew Capt. Doyle’s opinion on the subject I 
addressed Prior seriously and represented to him, how he 
would lose his Indians by death one after the other, if he 
continued to go to work in this way. At first he showed 
some displeasure at my reprimand and wanted to know, 
whether I had anything to say about his Indians and whether 
I had permission to lay down rules for him. I answered 
him: that these Indians had been called by Congress for 
their own good and the welfare of the land and since they 
had appointed him leader, it would not be more than right 
and proper that he should show himself a capable man, as he 
now had an opportunity to reap honor or disgrace to aid in 
the cause of usefulness or harm. He acknowledged this, 
but the next day he continued to act in a similar manner 
and so I had to address him more seriously. I told him 
positively that if he continued thus, I would not travel 
another step with him and would complain of him at the 
proper place. Now he was frightened, begged my pardon, 
with the promise that in every particular he would follow 
my advice. This promise he kept during the rest of the 
entire journey. I spent the remainder of my time with my 
good friend Capt. Doyle and visited the French gentleman 
Mr’ Lakesang at Louisville. In the garrison almost every- 
body was sick of the fever, which generally shows itself 
here in the fall. 

On the 16" the canoes, on which we were to travel from 
here to Fort Washington, were brought up over the falls 
and repaired. In the mean time Kentucky gentlemen 
visited us. The venerable M* Sebastian, a lawyer in Ken- 
tucky, who wished to go to Cincinnati with us, also ap- 
peared. At last, on the 17", we continued on our journey. 
The cannon of the fort announced our departure and the 
Indians in a speech thanked Capt. Doyle for his kind de- 
meanor towards them. In starting we had great trouble as 
there was not room enough in the canoes and no more 
were to be had. The Indian chiefs considered themselves 
as the great and wise of their nation and believed they had 
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nothing more to do than to sit in their boats, eat, drink 
and smoke tobacco. The fifteen soldiers accompanying us, 
were to act as guards and row the boats. We moved along 
in this way for a few hours in continual danger of drowning, 
because the canoes drew water. Prior did not know what 
to do, the soldiers swore at the Indians and they spoke of 
returning. Now, I said to Prior, there shall be an end to 
the trouble, if you will obey me, and as he willingly prom- 
ised me this, I advised as follows: He, I and the three in- 
terpreters should continue our journey on land and each 
carry a gun; the oarsmen were commanded not to near the 
shore. This was done and M* Sebastian, who perceived 
what we were driving at, also landed with us. Hardly had 
we gone half a mile when a wild cat came within range, we 
shot at her but missed her, and in a bay farther up, we shot 
four turkeys and wounded a young bear. The Indians who 
saw this, requested them to steer the canoes to land, but as 
they perceived that this would not be done, seven jumped 
out of the canoes into the water and waded to land, took 
our guns and said, that hunting was their business and they 
would attend to it, we should only stay in the canoes. Our 
object was thus accomplished and we had a safe journey. 

On the 18" the Indians, who were on land, shot five bears 
and several turkeys. At the 18 mile island we met the 
Kentucky hunters ; they had two large canoes with buffaloes, 
bears and venison. They advised us not to leave our In- 
dians alone on shore, because just at present there were 
many Kentucky hunters in the woods who could harm 
them. It was resolved that in future one or two interpreters 
should march with them and they all agreed to do it. 

On the 19" five fat bears and a deer were shot. Early on 
the 20" we crossed the Kentucky river. Today again two 
bears and some turkeys were shot. On Sunday 21” a herd 
of buffaloes were seen and one of them was shot. In the 
evening we camped at Big Bone Lick creek, where large 
bones and teeth are found. 

Several times on the 22* we met people who were going 
to this Lick where a large salt manufactory has been built. 
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Late at night we arrived at Tanner’s station. This Tanner, 
a Baptist minister had fortified himself on his own beauti- 
ful, rich tract of land and has a non-commissioned officer 
stationed there in command as guard. 

Early on the 22* we crossed the great Miami and rested 
today with Judge Symmes’ at North Bend. We might 
have reached Cincinnati, but the inhabitants of this place 
had given the Indians so much brandy, that they could 
scarcely stand. In consequence we only arrived there on 
the 24" at 1 p.m. and the Indians were saluted by fifteen 
cannon shots from Fort Washington. 

On the 26" Gen. Wilkinson arrived with four officers as 
prisoners, under a guard of more than 100 men of the 
Kentucky militia, from Fort Hamilton. In the evening the 
hanging of a murderer took place. He had with another 
man, in a fit of drunkenness, vowed to murder the first man 
they should meet. A few minutes afterwards they were 
caught in the act, imprisoned and at last tried; one of them was 
acquitted and the other condemned to death. The saddest 
part was, that this young man could in no manner be brought 
to reflection. Under the gallows however he ascribed his 
misfortune to the fact, that he had always associated with 
evil companions and warned the rest of his comrades. , 

On the 27" Col. Winthrop, secretary of the Western Ter- 
ritory gave the Indians a dinner to which he invited Gen. 
Wilkinson, other gentlemen and myself. He gave the In- 
dians good advice and instructions as to how they were to 
conduct themselves on their entire journey and in Philadel- 
phia and begged them for their own interests to stop drink- 
ing, ete. 

On the following Sunday 28" Gen. Wilkinson gave the 
same advice at the Fort. At this meal the healths of Presi- 
dent Washington, Gen. Knox, Putnam, etc. and of each of 
the chiefs present was drank, and as each was named, a 
salute was fired. During the meal an Indian arose and in 
the name of all present addressed Gen. Wilkinson about 
the preparations for war which he noticed here and espe- 
cially about the many pack horses and soldiers that he had 
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during these days continually seen taking the road to where 
their wives and children were. This had suggested the 
question to his mind, whether they would not suffer harm 
during their absence, etc.? Now Gen. Wilkinson arose and 
gave the assurance in a very pleasant speech, that the friends 
left behind in their absence, should suffer no harm. Never- 
theless, he told them quite plainly that the United States 
still had many enemies, that he was a soldier and served the 
States and must obey them; that his first thought and ac- 
tions were to follow up the enemies of the United States 
until they acknowledged their wrong and would agree to 
peace. He said further: “My coppercolored Brethren 
from the Wabash, see how we are seated at this large table, 
there is no difference between us and you! You have lately 
made peace with us and today already you sit among us and 
eat with us from one dish, etc.”” The Indians arose shook 
hands with Gen. Wilkinson, and all the officers and gentle- 
men present, (there were about 30 of them.) Each nation 
thanked separately for the fine explanation and for the din- 
ner, they now remained perfectly quiet. I must only add, 
that Gen. Wilkinson had arranged the guests so, that they 
and .the Indians sat mixed and the cordiality during the 
dinner was very great on both sides. 

On the night of the 30" a Wawiachtenos prince died, he 
suffered from pleurisy ever since his arrival here. At his 
funeral on the 31* at which all the officers and gentlemen 
of the city were present, they fired three times over his 
grave and every time they were answered by a cannonshot 
from the fort. After the coffin had been lowered, the In- 
dians present, according to their custom, all threw a hand- 
ful of ground on the coffin, those standing around followed 
their example. They put into this coffin the gun of the de- 
ceased, his tomahawk, powderhorn and balls, tobacco and 
pipe, several pairs of shoes and leather wherewith to mend 
them, a tin flask, knives and such like provisions and a 
bottle of brandy to be used on the journey in a new coun- 
try. A long pole, stripped of its bark was put up at the 
head of the grave and a white flag suspended from it. 
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On November 1" in the evening we started in avery large 
boat and two good sized canoes. Three cannonshots were 
fired and about 9 o’clock we arrived at Columbia. Prior, 
who had been advanced to the rank of captain, and I stayed 
at Major Stites’s and were invited next day to Major Gunn’s 
to breakfast. 

On the 3* we met two canoes for Fort Washington, loaded 
with buffalo-, deer- and bear-meat. We made about 30 miles 
today and spent the night on the Kentucky side, near a set- 
tlement, where we were visited by various people until mid- 
night. All day Sunday the 4" we passed new houses on the 
Kentucky side. The citizens of the new city of Charlestown 
were particularly friendly to us; but the inhabitants of the 
city of Limestone manifested a very unfriendly spirit. It 
seemed in truth as if the Indians, and perhaps we, their 
companions, would also here find our graves. Several 
hundred men had assembled on the riverbank, of whom 
one-third were on horseback uttered many threats. Just 
at this juncture 16 Kentucky boats passed. They had 400 
soldiers on board, who cursed us vehemently. Fortunately 
for us, Major Rudolph,’ commander of the light cavalry was 
on the shore and tried to pacify the people, and advised 
Prior, to proceed as soon as possible. This we did and 
pushed on until late at night. As we did not know what 
might happen and whether they would not pursue and attack 
us during the night, Prior chose a suitable position for en- 
camping on the north side of the Ohio. He also sent out 
good pickets, giving them orders how to act in any emer- 
gency. 

The Indians perceiving the state of affairs slept little, but 
everything passed off successfully, and we could on the 5" 
continue on our journey unhindered. We made good 
progress and by evening reached the settlement of the Vir- 
ginian Colonel Graham. We were much pleased to meet so 


1 [Michael Rudolph, a captain in the Maryland line in Revolution; 
Captain First Infantry, 1790; Major of Cavalry, 5th March, 1792; Ad- 
jutant and Inspector of the Army, February, 1793; Resigned 17th July, 
1793.]} 
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courageous and kind a gentleman, whose people, about 30 in 
number, all imitate their master’s example. All were kind to 
us, and gave our Indians various presents. This gentleman 
with whom Prior and I took supper owns an unusually fine 
tract of land, six miles square. 

On the 6" we again encamped on Kentucky soil. On the 
7™ at 11 o’clock in the morning we arrived at the Sciota 
where we landed and looked at the country. The tall 
Lombardy poplars on the shore present a beautiful aspect as 
if planted there. Our Indians could find no traces of hostile 
warriors in the neighborhood. We continued our journey 
until evening and encamped opposite Tiger creek. Here 
we soon discovered a raft hidden in the bushes. According 
to reports three or four warriors had gone with it, day be- 
fore yesterday to the settlements in order to do harm there. 

On the 9" at noon we crossed the Big Sandy, which forms 
the boundary between Kentucky and Virginia and spent the 
night below Guyandot. Early on the 17" we met hunters 
from Kanawa. At 1 P.M. we arrived in a drenching rain at 
Gallipolis. I felt great pity for the poor people there, on 
account of their unfortunate situation. The matter is stated 
in a few words as follows: A certain gentleman in New 
York (Duer) who with other gentlemen wished to buy the 
land on the Sciota from Congress, sent an agent to France 
in order to see whether a number of people could be found 
disposed to settle there or to buy some of the land. For 
this purpose a pamphlet was published, in which the land 
was described, exceeding above its value. The pamphlet 
was distributed among the people and the land offered for 
sale. Settlers now came in swarms and bought the land 
for the price of 20 shillings per acre and gave notes for the 
balance which they still owed. Thus many hundreds came 
to settle on their purchased land. In the meantime Duer’s 
contract was not signed and his agent disappeared with the 
money. Duer counted on the land which he had in the 
Ohio company and sent these people there. After they had 
settled, he, Duer failed and the Ohio company to whom he 
owed great sums, seized his interest in the land and thus the 
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end of the matter was, that the people were swindled. The 
Ohio company had indeed told, or informed them, that if 
they would turn to them, they would perhaps under certain 
circumstances allow them to remain. They however are no 
longer willing to be led around by the nose by any company 
and will appeal direct to Congress. 

On the evening of the 12" we reached Point Pleasant and 
spent the night with Col. Lewis who was very kind in 
his attentions. We at last left the Kanawa on the 13" and 
camped about 8 miles above this place on the Virginia 
shore. 

On the 15" and 16", we met many boats with families 
bound for Kentucky; Post Vincent, or New Madrid. 

We reached Marietta on Sunday the 18" at noon, in a 
pouring rain. The Indians were lodged in an unoccupied 
dwelling and Prior and I were taken to MacIntosh’s tavern. 

The savages were invited to a dinner by the inhabitants 
of Campus-Martius on the 20%. Capt. Haskell and the 
Commander here accompanied them with the music of fifes 
and drums. As they entered the gates, they were welcomed 
by a salute of three cannon-shots, thereupon they were pre- 
sented to Gen. Putnam’s family and then conducted to a 
table. Here they found a well-prepared meal, which they 
enjoyed with some of the most prominent inhabitants of 
the place. The Indians were very profuse in their compli- 
ments to the minister who sat at the head of the table and 
asked a blessing. They begged him to entreat God to pre- 
serve them from the smallpox. They entertain great fear 
of this disease. At the close of the meal, the Indians 
thanked for what they had enjoyed, and expressed the wish 
that the table might always look as it had done on this day, 
in other words, that they might never know want. They 
said God gives man his food, or he would have nothing. 
They urged the brandy distiller to come to their country, 
promising him plenty of customers. At last they prepared 
for departure and returned to the promontory. I took 
leave of my traveling companions on the 21"; I should 
have preferred continuing with them, but, according to the 
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agreement made with Gen. Putnam, I was obliged to remain 
here and wait for him. The party felt very kindly disposed 
towards me and was loath to understand why I could not 
proceed with them. They said they would weep for me 
for days, until I promised shortly to overtake them. Capt. 
Harscall gave them another meal before leaving. After 
having enjoyed it and expressed their gratitude for the same, 
they entered their boats. In pushing off they were saluted 
by two cannon-shots, to which they responded with their 
guns. They said before leaving: Now one shot more for 
our friend Wapanachky; by this name they designated me. 

On the 26" the Ohio which had risen 15 ft began to fall 
and as many boats had waited for this, they continued their 
journey. 

On the 28" we heard that Capt. Prior, with the Indians 
had been seen 40 miles from here, and on account of the 
high water was delayed for several days. 

Sunday December 2‘ the flight of wild pigeons was inde- 
scribable, the low-lands were entirely covered with them. 
The inhabitants, with few exceptions forgot that it was 
Sunday and went out to shoot pigeons. 

On the 3* we heard that Capt. Prior had arrived safely at 
Pittsburgh with his companions, and was kindly received. 

On the 6 a canoe arrived from Fort Washington, but of 
Gen. Putnam the people knew nothing. This caused us 
great anxiety. 

On the 8" the Ohio again rose and many boats passed. 
At last, on the 18", Gen. Putnam arrived to our great joy. 
He had had a second attack of sickness on the Ohio, for 
which reason he was obliged to remain quiet at the falls. 

On the 23 we learned from a newspaper that the hostile 
Indians had also at last decided to make peace. During 
the Christmas holidays there was no divine service here, and 
I must say that I felt quite angry at these lukewarm hickory 
Christians. 

On the 1* of January, 1793, there was shooting in every | 
nook and corner. Oh! how often I wished myself in Beth- 
lehem at this time. 
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On the 6* various large boats came from Pittsburgh in 
order to load corn for Fort Washington, and on the 8" sev- 
eral others arrived. After they had their cargo, they all set 
out together for their destination. The ice which frequently 
drifted out of the Alleghany blockaded them about 40 miles 
below this place and destroyed five boats in which there 
were 1500 bushels of corn. The loss to the owners was 
£75 for the boats and £362, 10 sh for corn, making a total 
£437, 10 sh. 

On the 12" at last the long desired day of our departure 
came. There were two gentlemen in our company, Messrs. 
Rome and van der Benden, they were the deputies with a 
protest from the inhabitants of Gallipolis to Congress. 

On the 16" we passed Wheeling and arrived at night at 
Charlestown. We sent for our horses which in spring had 
been left with a farmer in the neighborhood. Major Mac 
Mahon had just arrived on a visit to his family and because 
he had lately been in our ruined towns on the Muskingum, 
and well knew that I would like to hear something about 
them, he gave me the following account. He said that last 
fall he had eaten the largest and best apples in Gnadenhuet- 
ten, the peachtrees in the three places, had yielded most abun- 
dantly, but that the bears had attacked them, and had broken 
down most of the limbs. According to his account it was 
almost impossible to recognize Gnadenhuetten and its sur- 
roundings, as the whole town plot and cultivated land in 
the vicinity is thickly overgrown with tall Honey and Locust- 
trees. The fine large plains are also covered with high Oaks, 
that are thickly intertwined, a positive proof that these open 
plains are the result of forest fires. On his last scouting 
expedition he had found an encampment of four Indians 
near Goeckhoesing up the Wahlhanding. He attacked them, 
killed two of them, and one who looked specially fine and 
light colored he wounded. The Indian began to scream 
loudly threw himself with the other one of the four, who 
was not wounded, over the high bank into this river, the 
Wahlhanding, and swam across to the other shore. 

On the 17" we spent the night at Charles Wells’, a mem- 
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ber of the Legislature of Virginia. The boundary line be- 
tween Virginia and Pennsylvania passes this man’s house. 

On the 18" we slept near Canonsburgh, in Washington 
county, where there is an academy for young men, and on 
the evening of the 19" we arrived in Pittsburgh. Here on 
the following day, I visited several friends and acquaint- 
ances, among them M* James Henry, son of the departed 
Brother William Henry, from Lancaster. The former works 
here at the watchmaking trade. Because he feels kindly dis- 
posed towards the Brethren; I had much pleasure in seeing 
him. 

On the 21" we left Pittsburgh and spent the night at the 
Turtle, where a certain Capt. Mac Intin arrived. When he 
became acquainted with me he related much about the 
Brethren’s Garden in the East Indies, where he had been in 
the year 1786. He seems to have become quite intimate 
with some of the Brethren there, had received various 
presents from them and given them some in return. He 
also knew that in the Nicobar island matter nothing had 
yet been done. He said that the Brethren’s Garden had 
last year yielded revenue of more than 200 Guineas, etc. 

On the 27" we reached Carlisle, where I again visited ac- 
quaintances and especially M" Alexander who, if he has time, 
is to survey our land on the Muskingum. 

On the 29" I bade farewell to Gen. Putnam and by way 
of Lititz proceeded on to Bethlehem, where I arrived on 
the 31". 
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CHARLES BROCKDEN. 
BY JOHN CLEMENT. 


There is something especially attractive to the antiquarian 
in studying the movements of the emigrant settlers of a 
new and unexplored country; to know and understand 
the reasons that induced them to make their homes in 
certain places and pass by others that appear much more 
eligible and attractive. Occasionally these inquiries may 
have a solution, but the causes are past finding out when 
a new-comer sought a habitation in the depths of the forest, 
miles away from other settlers, and where no apparent attrac- 
tion could exist. To be understood in part, even, some 
knowledge of the Indian trails and ancient highways in South 
Jersey must be had to know how the people passed from . 
one point to another, where water-carriage was not practical. 
At this day these old paths are almost entirely abandoned, 
and in many places lost sight of. Among these was the 
“Old Cape Road,” going from Philadelphia to Cape May by 
way of Tuckahoe, which passed north of Mount Ephraim, 
near Chew’s Landing, Blackwood, and Williamstown, and 
between the heads of the streams to Tuckahoe and thence 
to Cape May. 

On the line of this then obscure and little-used thorough- 
fare Charles Brockden made himself a country-seat about 
one hundred and fifty years since. He located 1200 acres 
of land in Gloucester County in 1737, where Williamstown 
stands, and long before this now thrifty village bore the 
name of “Squankum,”’—which name it was a mistake 
to modernize and change. Here he erected a handsome 
dwelling, with all the surrounding conveniences, and where 
he with his family resided much of their time. The 
Hon. John F. Bodine, in his history of Squankum, read 
before the Surveyors’ Association of West New Jersey, 
January 1, 1878, describes this house as follows: “ This 
house in its earlier days must have been quite a palatial 
residence; it was built of cedar logs hewn square and 
dovetailed together at the corners, and was two stories high. 
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It was wainscoted inside with planed boards, one edge 
beaded, and in it was an open entry about eight feet wide 
with an open stairway.” 

In the location of this tract of land, he says, “It is in 
Gloucester County, New Jersey, at the ‘ Hospitality Ponds.’” 
These ponds were at that time about the head-waters of a 
stream of the same name and covered considerable territory. 
Sometimes they were made by the beaver, but generally lay 
upon the low, flat soils peculiar to lands in South Jersey. 
The house stood beside the Old Cape Road, about twenty 
miles from Philadelphia as the crow flies, but a much greater 
distance when the trail was followed. As a dwelling it 
stood solitary and alone in the depths of the forest that 
covered the whole country, save perhaps a few tenements 
near by where lived the servants and retainers of the estab- 
lishment. Enough can be gathered from Judge Bodine’s 
description to show that it had an air of pretention about 
it, and was occupied by those who were not to “the manor 
born,” nor sought their livelihood in the timber and swamps 
in that section. 

Charles Brockden, the proprietor of this place, was an 
Englishman, born April 3, 1683, in the parish of St. An- 
drew’s, near Holborn, London. At proper age he was arti- 
cled to an attorney-at-law, who was opposed to the gov- 
ernment as then administered, at whose rooms his friends 
of the same opinion assembled, and where a plot against 
the life of the king originated. Religious prejudice and 
political rivalry pervaded almost every class of society, and 
the failure of the new king (William III.) to fulfil his prom- 
ises increased rather than abated the feeling. The distrust 
that existed among the different factions led to secret socie- 
ties which boded no good to the king. The prerogatives of 
the crown had been abused and the people were borne down 
with taxes. William refused to. relinquish or even relax 
any of the powers heretofore claimed, and, in bringing his 
favorites around him, created much hostility to his admin- 
istration. The conspirators had reason to believe that 
Charles Brockden overheard their conversations and had 
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knowledge of their plans. Being convinced of this, they 
at first proposed to murder him, but better counsel prevailed, 
and he was sent to America. 

Charles Brockden came to Philadelphia in 1706, and was 
employed by Thomas Story, who (under William Penn) was 
the first keeper of the Great Seal and Master of the Rolls. 
In 1712 he was appointed Deputy Master of the Rolls, and 
on the retirement of Mr. Story, in 1715, he was selected to 
succeed him. He also served as Register of the Court of 
Chancery from 1720 to 1739, and was appointed Recorder 
of Deeds, and a Justice of the Peace in 1722. His name 
and autograph are familiar to every student of the early 
deed-history of the Province of Pennsylvania, as the former 
is endorsed on all patents of confirmation that were issued 
from the Proprietaries’ ]and-office in the interval between 
1715 and 1767, in which latter year he resigned, the in- 
firmities of old age rendering his further incumbency un- 
satisfactory to Governor John Penn. In early life he was a 
member of the Established Church, but after his first mar- 
riage he united with the Friends, and was a member of the 
Middletown Meeting until 1711, when he was transferred 
to the Philadelphia Monthly Meeting. When Whitefield 
visited Pennsylvania he became one of his followers; but 
through official relations with Count Zinzendorf he united, 
in 1743, with the Moravians.' 

Charles Brockden was twice married. His first wife was 
Susannah Fox, from Hackney, near London, who died in 
May of 1747, and, although professedly belonging to the 
Society of Friends, was, in accordance with her request, 


1The Moravian bishop, Cammerhoff, writing to Count Zinzendorf in 
June of 1747, relates the following anecdote: “ Whitefield and Brockden 
recently met each other, and in the course of their conversation White- 
field said, ‘I perceive you wish me to become a Moravian.’ ‘It is true,’ 
replied Brockden, ‘I wish you were a Moravian, not that I think it would 
add the weight of one grain to their cause, but because you would 
thereby find some rest and repose, which in your present situation is 
impossible. I pity you, for you are like those birds of the Malacca 
Islands, which, being destitute of feet, are therefore compelled to be 
always on the wing.’”—Ep. Pa. Maa. 
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buried at Hospitality. During her lingering illness she was 
visited by the Moravian Sisters, who also were present at 
her death and burial. Later, he made a proposition to the 
Moravian congregation in Philadelphia to take a part of his 
plantation and lay out a graveyard, which was, however, 
declined, owing to its distance from the city. 

For his wife he had purchased a female slave, Beulah, 
whom, in 1752, he conveyed in due form by deed with cove- 
nants to the Moravian Church, which was equivalent to 
setting her free. Of her purchase he recites: “The cause 
of which purchase of her was not with any intention of 
worldly gain by continuing her in slavery all the days of 
her life, but partly for the service of my dear wife Susannah, 
who is since deceased, and partly in mercy to prevent others 
from buying her for filthy lucre’s sake.” This is evidence 
that even then some there were who entertained doubts as 
to the right to hold human beings in perpetual servitude, 
and set a worthy example for others to follow. His second 
wife was Mary Lisle. The issue of this marriage was: 
John, born 15th August, 1749 (died 1756); Charles, born Ist 
September, 1751; Mary, born 15th September, 1752; Rich- 
ard, born 13th November, 1754 (died 1756); John, born 11th 
September, 1756. His daughter, Mary, was married at 
Christ Church, March 3, 1768, to Thomas Patterson. 

Charles Brockden died on Friday afternoon, October 20, 
1769, and two days later was buried in his private ground 
at Hospitality. The funeral was no doubt an event in the 
neighborhood. His family and friends from Philadelphia, 
with the minister of the Moravian Church, were present; 
the Germans and Swedes, who had served him, with their 
families, and a few Indians made up the remainder of the 
cortege who followed him to the grave. In the twilight 
and with uncovered heads the company listened to the las 
words of the service read by the minister, while the requiem 
sung echoed strangely through the forest. Wild and weird 
were the surroundings, and the aborigines themselves were 
impressed with the solemnity of the occasion. Now, the 
grave is not known where rest the remains of the “ skilful 
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conveyancer and scrivener” who drew up the articles of 
agreement of the Library Company of Philadelphia for 
Benjamin Franklin, who records the fact in 1721. 

How great the pity that in the haste and turmoil of this 
busy life so little care is taken to preserve the land-marks 
of the early days of our country, that so little respect is 
shown the many burial-places scattered through the land 
where often lie the bones of those who deserve a place in the 
history of their times, yet altogether abandoned and forgotten 
by those in whose veins flow the same blood and who may 
feel a pride in having such an ancestor. The constant change 
going on in the ownership of real estate and the removal of 
families has much to do with this, and many old graveyards 
that should be held sacred fall into the possession of strangers, 
and in a few years the rude stones that mark the graves are 
taken out and the soil levelled by the ploughman. 

The few settlers about Hospitality Ponds were Germans 
and Swedes; but how they came there and what were the 
inducements for their going so far from the centres of trade 
and population may always remain a mystery. Some of 
these were perhaps Redemptioners, purchased and taken 
there by Charles Brockden as servants and laborers about 
his isolated settlement. Judge Bodine also throws light 
upon this point when he gives the names of some of the old 
families, such as Hoffsey, Hazelett, Vandegrift, Van Sciver, 
Imhoff, Taber, Pheiffer, and others, which at once betrays 
their nationality. 

By the foregoing sketch it will be seen that Charles 
Brockden occupied a large space in the political atmosphere 
of Pennsylvania. His education and early training fitted 
him for the positions he was called upon to fill, and made 
him one of the most useful men of the times. His associates 
were influential, and he was on social equality with the 
founders of the commonwealth, and had much to do with 
their private affairs. 

Such men deserve more than a passing notice, for their 
lives go to make up the history of a people and supply 
. needed facts to make it reliable. 
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JOURNAL OF ROUTE AND OCCURRENCES IN A JOUR- 
NEY TO PHILADELPHIA FROM DIGHTON, BEGUN 
OCT. 24%, 1778, BY WILLIAM ELLERY. 


CONTRIBUTED BY MISS HENRIETTA C. ELLERY, NEWPORT, B.I. 


Oct. 24%,1778. Sat out from Dighton on a Journey to 
Philadelphia. Arrived at Providence in the afternoon. The 
black man who had engaged to attend me on the Journey, fell 
sick or pretended to beso. Isent an express to Dighton for 
a boy with whom I had talked about his going, and had re- 
fused to take on account of this same black man. The Boy 
was now unwilling to go. I applied to Gen' Sullivan who ac- 
commodated me with a Soldier of Jackson’s regiment. The 
black fellow was a married man and alas and lack-a-day, 
was under petticoat government, and his sovereign wanted 
to keep him at home to wait upon her. If I had known 
previously to my engaging him that he had been under this 
kind of domination, I should have consulted his Domina 
and procured her consent, before I had depended upon him, 
and not suffered this sad disappointment. Well—Let the 
ambitious say what they please; Women have more to do 
with the government of this world than they are willing to 
allow. Oh! Eve, Eve! 

Oct, 27%. Reached South Kingston lodged at Judge Pot- 
ter’s with my wife whom I had bro’t to Little Rest to pay a 
visit to Mrs. Champlin and her other friends. 

Oct. 28". Lodged at M'Champlin’s. This day attended 
upon the Assembly. 

Oct. 29". Left Little Rest, called upon Mrs. Marchant 
and dined at my tenant Phillips in Richmond. Reached 
Preston in the Evening and lodged at Harkness’s opposite 
Mr. Hart’s meeting-house; were well entertained. Here to 
my great comfort I found ason of Aisculapius, to whom I 
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disclosed my affliction. It was the same with one of Job’s 
and under which I had rode 78 long miles with as much 
patience as he discovered. But it must be confessed that 
the Devil had smote him from the sole of his foot unto the 
crown of his head ; whereas I was afflicted but in the middle 
region. But then I was attacked a posteriori and in a spot 
the most exposed in riding to injury of any in the human 
body. He made use of a potsherd to scrape himself withal, 
which must have been a sore trial; he had too a set 
of friends who insulted him and a wife who would have 
disarmed him of his religion and philosophy. I had with 
me a kind friend, W™ Redwood of Philadelphia, who had 
joined me at Providence in his way home, who comforted 
me, and I had left a wife who had encouraged me to endure 

affliction like a good Soldier. Upon a comparison of our two 
' eases I find mine so much more tolerable than his, that I 
am compelled to ask that patient man’s pardon.—To return, 
—the Son of Aisculapius advised me to an Hmplastrum of 
Diachylon cum gummis ; which, coinciding exactly with the 
opinion of Dr. Babcock, which I had taken the Day before 
on the case, I followed it and the next day. 

Oct. 830%. Rode 85 miles, with more ease than before. 
We breakfasted at Lathrop’s, Norwich, dined at my tenant’s 
(Jesse Billings) in Colchester and reached Emmon’s at East 
Haddam in the Evening. One word a posteriori, altho’ I 
infinitely prefer, in which if I rightly remember I agree 
with that great and acute reasoner Dr. Clark the priori road. 
It is now 

Oct. 31". And Iam almost well. Into whose hands this 
Journal may fall I know not; but humanity bids me tell the 
reader if ever he should be in my situation not to forget 
Diachylon cum gummis. We are at Emmon’s detained by a 
Storm which has been brewing for more than a fortnight; 
but which to our comfort, is like the dram which the Gentle- 
man presented to the Rev’ —— Phillips of Long Island, 
the least, as he said by the dram, that ever I saw of its age 
in my life. This Mr. Phillips had been preaching in I know 
not and care not what Parish, and being much fatigued the 
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Gent: with whom he dined, to refresh his Spirits before 
dinner, presented him with a dram in a very small glass, 
observing at the same time, that dram was ten years old. 
The arch priest wittily professed that it was the least of its 
age that ever he had seen in his life! But as small as the 
storm is, it is large enough to detain us. 

Mrs. Emmons, our Landlady, is one of the most laughing 
creatures that ever I saw. She begins and ends everything 
she says, and she talks as much as most females, with a 
laugh, which is in truth the silliest laugh that ever I heard. 
As man hath been defined to be a laughing animal, as Laugh- 
ter manifests a good disposition and tends to make one fat, 
I will not find fault with laughing, let Solomon and Chester- 
field have said what they may have said against it. Indeed 
the former says there is a time to laugh, but with the latter 
it is at no time admissible. However, Chesterfield when he 
condemns it, hath the character of a courtier only in Idea, 
and does not regard common life. And Horace I think says 
ride si sapis. The Spectator hath divided laughter into 
several species some of which he censures roundly; but 
doth not as I remember condemn seasonable, gentle laughter. 
Therefore my pleasant Landlady, laugh on! 

Nov. 1". Passed Connecticut River and dined at Chidsey’s 
on the middle road on the east skirt of Durham. Our 
Landlady was very kind and pleasant, the cheese and butter 
were excellent; but alas! they had no Cyder; in conse- 
quence of it she said with the tone of lamentation, that they 
should be quite lonesome this winter. The good people of 
Connecticut when they form the semicircle round the warm 
hearth, and the Tankard sparkles with Cyder, are as merry 
and as sociable as New Yorkers are when they tipple the 
mantling Madeira. From thence to New Haven is 18 miles, 
which we reached in the evening. The bridge in the way 
from Durham being broke down, we passed through North 
Haven. 

Nov. 2". Breakfasted with my worthy friend President 
Stiles. Dined at Thatcher’s 14 miles from New Haven, and 


lodged at Fairfield at Bucklin’s which is 9 miles from - 
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Thatcher’s. We took this route because the road was 
pleasanter than through Danbury, and shorter. 

Nov. 3", Breakfasted at Bates’ in Norwalk which is 12 
miles from Fairfield. From thence to Ridgefield where we 
dined is 14 miles. We should have gone through Green- 
field to Ridgefield, which is a much shorter way than from 
Fairfield to Norwalk and so through Wilton to Ridgefield, 
but were told that the road was blind etc. From Ridge- 
field to Honeywell’s in Upper Salem, where we lodged, is 8 
miles. 

Nov. 4%. Breakfasted at Height’s about 7 miles from 
Honeywell’s, Bated at Carman’s Crumpond 8 miles from 
thence to Kings Ferry which is well-tended is 10 miles, and 
from thence to Judge Coe’s Cakeat where we lodged is 9 
miles. Went without Dinner this day. 

Nov. 5". Took the route through Paramus and breakfasted 
at a Dutchman’s about 7 miles from Coe’s, and were well- 
entertained. A little diverting affair took place here: The 
Children who had never before seen a Gentleman with a 
wig on, were it seems not a little puzzled with my friend’s 
head-dress. They thought it was his natural hair, but it 
differed so much from mine and theirs in its shape that they 
did not know what to make of it. The little boy after 
viewing it some time with a curious eye, asked his mother, 
in Dutch, whether it would hurt my friend if he should 
pull his hair. The mother told us what the boy had said, 
whereupon my friend took off his wig put it on the head 
of the boy and led him to the looking-glass. The mixture 
of Joy and Astonishment in the boy’s countenance on this 
occasion diverted us not a little. He would look with 
astonishment at Mr. Redwood’s bare head, and then survey 
his own head, and the droll figure he made with the wig on, 
made him and us laugh very heartily. It is not a little 
remarkable that children who had lived on a public road 
should have never before seen a wig. From thence to 
Newark is 9 miles and to Elizabeth Town 6 miles, where 
we lodged at one Smith’s. A Detachment of the Army 
under L‘ Stirling was here. The Officers had a ball at 
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Smith’s and kept up the dance till three o’clock in the 
morning. Drum, fife and fiddle, with an almost incessant 
saltation drove Morpheus from my Pillow. 

Nov. 6". Breakfasted 144 miles from Elizabeth Town at 
a small Tavern just opened by an obliging young couple. 
From thence to Brunswick where we dined elegantly is 
74 miles. Bated at a corner house 10 miles from Drakes. 
From thence to Hyres’s, Princeton, where we lodged is 8 
miles. 

Nov. 7*. Breakfasted at Clunn’s, Trenton, and had the 
pleasure of seeing and conversing with my worthy friend 
Mr. Houston. Dined at Bristol. Fared poorly and paid 
highly. The most noted Taverns do not always afford the 
best entertainment. When a man’s name is up he may lie 
in bed until noon. 

Lodged at Bensalem, Bucks County (William Rodman’s). 
Spent the evening very pleasantly. The next morning 
rode to Philadelphia and put up for a night or two at my 
friend Redwood’s, from thence went to board with that open 
generous Whig Stephen Collins, and had John Collins my 
fellow lodger. 

Dr Mac Sparaan’s “America Dissected,” I met with and 
read at Philadelphia. In the 30" page he says, speaking 
of his mission at Narragansett Rhode Island, “I entered on 
this mission in 1721, and found the People, not a tabula rasa, 
or clean sheet of paper, upon which I might make any Im- 
pression I pleased: but a field full of Briars and Thorns, 
and noxious weeds, that were all to be eradicated before I 
could implant in them the simplicity of truth. However 
by God’s blessing I have brought over to the Church 
some hundreds, and among the hundreds I have baptized, 
there are at least 150 who received the Sacrament at my 
hands, from twenty years old to seventy or eighty. Ezx- 
pede Herculem. By this you may guess in how uncultivated 
a country my lot fell. Besides the members of our 
Church who I may boast are the best of the people, being 
converts not from convenience or civil encouragement, but 
conscience and conviction; there are Quakers, Anabaptists 
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of four Sorts, Independents, with a still larger number than 
all those of the Dissenters of European Parents, devoid of 
all religion, and who attend no kind of public worship. In 
all the other colonies the law lays an obligation to go to 
some sort of worship on Sunday; but here Liberty of con- 
science is carried to an irreligious extreme. There are here 
which is no good symptom a vast many Law-Suits; more 
in one year than the County of Derry has in twenty: and 
Billy McEvers has been so long your Father’s and your 
Honor’s Constable that he would make a very good figure 
on the bench of our Courts of Session and Common Pleas, 
and no contemptible one on those of our Courts of Assize 
and General Gaol Delivery.” 

Sat out from Philadelphia for Dighton in Company with 
Thomas Martin of Portsmouth in New Hampshire the 3* Day of 
July, 1779. 

I left behind me Sermons on the Subject of Indepen- 
dency, Te Deums, and a civil celebration of that important 
Anniversary which was to take place on the 5" of this in- 
stant. Reached Tomkins’s about a mile on this side the 
Crooked Billet and 17 miles from Philadelphia, where we 
drank good Coffee and were well lodged. 

July 4". Breakfasted at Bennet’s 10 miles from Tomkins’s. 
Dined at Cowels’s (Howel’s ferry) upon fried Chicken, boiled 
ham and Peas. Our Landlord and Lady and their well- 
sized daughters, were very obliging. This house is 7 miles 
from Bennet’s. Lodged at Cahil’s (Quaker Town). Our 
beds here and at Tomkins’s were clean and not infested with 
bugs! This day was intensely hot. This is 14 miles from 
the Ferry. 

July 5". Passed White’s Tavern through mistake and 
rode a mile on, and breakfasted at a little house just by 
Johnston’s upper mills, which are about 13 miles from 
Quaker Town. Dined at James’s (Hackett Town). The 
Landlady was talkative enough. This place is 13 miles 
from Quaker Town. Lodged at Syms, Sussex Court House, 
which is 18 miles from the last Stage. No bugs! 

July 6". Breakfasted at Carey’s 10 miles from the Court 
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House, stopped at one Perry’s, a private house about 7 miles 
from Carey’s: the weather was so intensely hot that we could 
not go any farther until the afternoon, when we proceeded 
and put up early at Col. Hathorne’s which is 10 miles from 
the last mentioned Place. The 5" day of the month was 
the hottest day there hath yet been this Summer. I sur- 
veyed my bed according to custom before I ventured to 
enter it (Search first before you enter is no bad rule) and 
lo! a bug of enormous size displayed his huge brown bloated 
corps. I instantly applied the blaze of the candle to him 
and with many sincere imprecations offered him a burnt 
sacrifice to the Goddess of Impurity. This done I drew the 
bed from the bedstead, disposed the covering in order, and 
committing myself to the Lethean God, fell fast asleep. 
Early in the morning I awoke, shook off soft sleep, mounted 
my Jenny, and broke my fast at Yelverton’s which is 10 
miles from Hathorne’s. Thisisa goodhouse. From thence 
we rode to Hurd’s about 12 miles where we dined. Here I 
stripped off my stocking and bathed the fourth toe of my 
right foot with rum. As I rose while it was yet dark, in 
walking my chamber I struck the said toe with great 
force against the edge of the foot-post of the bed and gave 
it a dire contusion. A coarse proverb says, “there is no 
help for sickness or sore-toes.” I must therefore bear this as 
all other afflictions, with magnanimity. Under a red hot 
sun admist sore toes and all the trials of a tedious Journey, 
the thoughts of my Jenny supports, cheers and animates 
me! From Hurd’s to New Windsor, where the boat being 
ready, we passed the ferry with a fair wind and lodged at 
Storms’s. We stopped at Major Griffin’s and would have 
lodged there; but neither he nor his wife was at home: 
and his daughter and a [party] of yourmg gentlemen and 
ladies who were at the house, were much more attentive 
to themselves and their pleasures, than to us and our 
fatigue. Humanity and its felicitating reflection are easily 
banished by the rapturous joys of Sensation! We break- 
fasted at Morhouse’s which is 15 miles from Storms’s. Mor- 
house received us kindly, and treated us in the best manner 
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he could. His house is a good one. In coming hither from 
Storms’s we missed our way and were obliged to ride 2 miles 
round. It is always well where you are not quite certain of 
the road to enquire particularly about it. From Morhouse’s 
to Deacon Gayler’s where we dined, is 6 miles. This is a 
very good house and the people obliging. (N.B. Not to pass 
this house unless it should occasion great delay.) We stopped 
at New Milford a few minutes where we heard that the 
enemy had left New Haven; had landed at Fairfield and 
burnt the Town. Lodged at Blackley’s in Roxbury. The 
people were civil, but the Bugs were so uncivil as to force 
me from my bed and compel me to lie on the floor. 

July 9*. We breakfasted at Gilchrist’s in Woodbury: 
about three or four miles from the former the eye is saluted 
with a beautiful Landscape. The side of a mountain in a 
semicircular form, its gentle declivity presents a charming 
variety of fields, woods, and buildings. In a word it yields 
a more beautiful prospect than any you behold between it 
and Philadelphia. Gilchrist’s furnished us with the best 
dish of Bohea Tea, and the best toasted bread and butter I 
have eaten foratwelvemonth. But this is a chequered state 
of things, and good alas! is frequently attended with evil. 
My Surtout was strapped to the front of my Saddle, and my 
Saddle was placed in the entry of the house, where I thought 
it was secure from any defilement; but a little boy who had 
stuffed himself the evening before with mush and milk, 
seated himself on my Surtout. I put my Saddle on the 
horse and was just about to mount when lo! I turned my 
eyes downward from it with abhorrence, and to my still 
greater confusion, the right side of my breeches was miser- 
ably besmeared from top to bottom. I cried out for my land- 
lady with great vociferation: She appeared and soon removed 
my embarrassment. But before I quit this Subject I cannot 
avoid remarking, that throughout the Country as you ride 
from Philadelphia to New Hampshire you shall seldom see 
a temple erected to Cloacina. From this to Baldwin’s 
(private) in Waterbury is 10 miles: from thence to Curtis 
Southrington where we lodged well is 10 miles, and from 
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thence to Ld. North’s Farmington is 11 miles—We dined at 
Bull’s in Hartford 10 miles from North’s. Had some social 
chat with Mr. Ellsworth and lodged at Hill’s about ten miles 
from Hartford without Bugs. 

July 10". Breakfasted at Buell’s in Hebron 8 miles from 
Hill’s. Dined at Jesse Billing’s my Tenant in Colchester. 
The Enemy on Monday entered N* Haven and pillaged the 
Inhabit’s. They were opposed by a handful of men who 
behaved gallantly. Of them between 20 & 30 were killed 
and of the Enemy it is said an equal number, and among 
them was an adjutant Campbell. The next day they landed 
at Fairfield and burned the Town. How they came to 
destroy this town and not New Haven is a matter of 
inquiry. They are now it is said hovering about New 
London, a considerable body of militia is collected there, 
and more men are ordered in. Some gentlemen of Hartford 
seemed to be apprehensive that the enemy would pay them 
a visit. I wish they might. For I presume such a body of 
men would muster on that occasion as would effectually 
prevent their return. It is thought that they mean to draw 
off the main army from their present post, and then to 
attack West Point Fort. I rather think that their intention 
is to keep the People in constant alarm and thereby prevent 
their getting in the Summer Harvest. Finding that they 
cannot conquer the country they are determined, agreeably 
to the Manifesto of the Commons, to do as much mischief 
as they can to make our alliance with France of as little 
benefit to that kingdom as possible. Miserable Politicians, 
by their infernal conduct they will destroy every spark of 
affection which may still remain in the breast of Americans, 
and force us and our commerce irrecoverably into the Arms 
of France, which have been and still are extended to receive 
both. Quos Deus vult perdere prius dementat. We were 
detained by the rain at Mr. Billing’s the afternoon, and 
lodged there. 

July 11". From Billing’s to Lathrop’s where I dined is 
12 miles—after dinner drank a glass of good Madeira with 
Capt. Johnston. 
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July 12%. Met with Mr. William Mumford at Lathrop’s 
and sat out with him for Providence. Bated at Adam’s 
about 8 miles from Lathrop’s, where I saw a girl whose 
head-dress was a fine Burlesque on the modern head-dress 
of polite Ladies. It was of an exalted height and curiously 
decorated with Holyokes. Lodged well at Dorrances. No 
Bugs! 18 miles. 

July 13". Breakfasted at Angel’s 13} miles from Dor- 
rances, and lodged at Providence 12} miles. 

July 14%. Reached home at Dinner time 18 miles from 
Providence and found all well. 

This Journey for the Season was exceedingly pleasant. 
The first four days were too hot for comfort; but the suc- 
ceeding six were cool and my mare was as fresh when I got 
home as when I sat off. The two men who escorted me and 
a sum of money for the State, behaved very well and my 
companion was sociable and clever. 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF METHODISM INTO PENN- 
SYLVANIA. 


BY REV. GOLDSMITH DAY CARROW, D.D. 


[Abstract of a paper read before the Historical Society of Pennsylvania 
at a stated meeting held January 12, 1885.] 


It was not until 1767 that Methodism obtained a perma- 
nent footing on Pennsylvania soil. Like many other things, 
both good and evil, it entered at the port of Philadelphia. 
On the 13th of September, 1759, French despotism saw the 
beginning of its end on this continent. Wolfe, dying in 
the arms of victory on the plains of Abraham, was im- 
mortalized by his triumph and his fall. But there was a 
subaltern in the victorious army who made a gallant fight 
and lost an eye,—Captain Thomas Webb, the first of the 
founders of Methodism in Pennsylvania. Returning with 
his regiment to England, he was converted under the min- 
istry of Mr. Wesley, at Bath, in 1765, and being ordered 
again to duty in America, he united with the Methodists, 
and exercised among them his gifts as a local preacher. 
Appearing in the pulpit in full uniform, and marked with 
the scars of a gallant veteran, he excited no small degree of 
attention. Such a figure, in such a place, had not been seen 
since the days of Cromwell and his militant Puritans. 

Captain Webb opened his commission in Philadelphia in 
a sail-loft near the drawbridge which then spanned Dock 
Creek at Front Street. The surname of this sail-maker 
was Croft, and here in his upper room the first Methodist 
class-meeting was established. Here he ministered until the 
arrival of Rev. Messrs. Boardman and Pillmore in 1769. 
The society formed in the sail-loft consisted of seven per- 
sons: James Emerson and wife, Miles Pennington and wife, 
Robert Fitzgerald and wife, and John Hood. The latter 
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was the leader, and consequently the first class-leader in the 
metropolis of the State. Soon after the society was formed, 
Lambert Wilmer and wife, Duncan Steward and wife, Bur- 
ton Wallace and wife, Mrs. John Hood, and Mr. Croft were 
added toit. One year later (1770) John Hood was appointed 
class-leader, succeeding James Emerson. In 1783 he was 
licensed to preach by the Rev. Caleb B. Pedicord. 

The first church owned and occupied by Methodists in 
Pennsylvania was St. George’s, in Philadelphia. A German 
Reformed congregation began to build, but were unable to 
finish it, having incurred pecuniary liabilities which they 
found themselves unable to meet. An act passed by the 
Assembly in 1769 authorized the sale of the church and the 
payment of its debts. The purchase was made by Mr. 
Hockley for seven hundred pounds, who, on the 14th of June, 
1770, conveyed it by deed to Miles Pennington for six hun- 
dred and fifty pounds; and on the 11th of September of the 
same year said Miles Pennington (tallow-chandler) by deed 
conveyed it to Richard Boardman, Joseph Pillmore, Thomas 
Webb, Edward Evans, Daniel Montgomery, John Dowers, 
Edmund Beach, Robert Fitzgerald, and James Emerson, 
for the sum of six hundred and fifty pounds. It was fitted 
up for worship in plain style. 

John Wesley first sent missionaries to America in 1769, 
the first being Richard Boardman and Joseph Pillmore. 
They landed in Philadelphia the same year, finding Cap- 
tain Webb in the city, and assuming the spiritual care of 
the society he had organized, entered upon their evange- 
listic labors. John King also arrived the same year, and 
began to preach without a license. His first sermon was 
delivered in the Potter’s Field (Washington Square), and 
so favorable was the impression he made that Mr. Pillmore 
gave him a license, and sent him to Wilmington, Del. In 
1771, Boardman and Pillmore were reinforced by Francis 
Asbury and Richard Wright, who came out to America by 
appointment of Mr. Wesley, arriving in Philadelphia the 
27th of October. At this date there were only ten Metho- 
dist preachers on the continent. Their order of entering 
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the work was as follows: Strawbridge, Embury, Webb, 
Williams, Boardman, Pillmore, King, Asbury, Wright, and 
Richard Owen, of Maryland, the first native American 
Methodist preacher. The year following Mr. Wesley ap- 
pointed Mr. Asbury to be his general assistant in the colo- 
nies, and enjoined upon him the duty of exercising a more 
vigorous moral discipline than had previously been en- 
forced. In June, 1778, however, Mr. Thomas Rankin, a 
Scotchman by birth, arrived in the country, having been 
appointed by Mr. Wesley general superintendent of the 
whole Methodist mission-work. He was clothed with higher 
powers than had been confided to Mr. Asbury. Meanwhile, 
all the missionaries were travelling through the country 
lying between the banks of the Hudson and the Atlantic 
coast of Maryland and Virginia. But Webb, Boardman, 
Pillmore, Asbury, Wright, and King deserve to be pre- 
eminently regarded as the founders of Pennsylvania Meth- 
odism. 

The first church erected entirely by Methodists in the 
State was located on Second Street south of Catharine Street, 
Philadelphia, and called Ebenezer. Robert Fitzgerald, one 
of the original trustees of St. George’s, who resided in the 
neighborhood of Shippen and Penn Streets, was the patron 
of the infant cause in that section of the city. He was a 
block- and pump-maker, and had opened his shop for Meth- 
odist preaching, and the formation of a class, and the 
gradual growth of its membership led to the erection of a 
church in 1790. It continued to be used long after the erec- 
tion of the Second Ebenezer church on Christian Street, 
which in turn gave place to the present edifice. 

The first church in a rural district of the State was built 
in Montgomery County in 1770, and was named Bethel. It 
was not only the first of the rural churches in point of time, 
but also in point of honor, for it was doubly consecrated to 
God by the shelter it afforded to his worshippers and to the 
wounded and dying soldiers of the patriot army, who were 
carried into it from the battle-field of Germantown. Hans 
Supplee took an active part in erecting this humble edifice, 
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and his name is worthy of perpetuation. His wife was con- 
verted under the ministry of Captain Webb, and died in 
1841, in her ninety-second year. Some of the officers were 
quartered in his house, while Washington and his staff were 
the guests of Peter Wentz on Skippack Creek. Numbers 
of the soldiers who died in the chapel were interred in its 
burial-ground. 

Particulars as to all other localities in which Methodism 
was first introduced in Pennsylvania cannot be given, but 
only some of the more important may be mentioned. In 
1772, Mr. Asbury first preached within the limits of what is 
now Delaware County. In all the eastern and southern coun- 
ties Methodism was introduced between the years 1769 and 
1773,—that is to say, in Bucks, Montgomery, Chester, Berks, 
York, and Lancaster. The first Conference of Methodist 
preachers in the State and in the country was convened at 
Philadelphia on Friday, July 14, 1773, and was held in St. 
George’s Church. The members were all Europeans. They 
were Thomas Rankin, who presided, Richard Boardman, 
Joseph Pillmore, Francis Asbury, Richard Wright, George 
Shadford, Thomas Webb, John King, Abraham Whitworth, 
and Joseph Yearbry. There were one hundred and eighty 
members in Philadelphia, and in the whole country eleven 
hundred and sixty. The second Conference was held in the 
same church, May 25,1774. The membership reported was 
two thousand and seventy-three, a gain of nearly a hundred 
per cent. But perilous times were at hand. The Revolu- 
tion, which had been surely gathering for several years, was 
about to break. The third Conference met in the same 
church, May 17, 1775, not quite a month after the battles of 
Lexington and Concord. Mr. Rankin again presided, being 
General Superintendent of the whole work by the appoint- 
ment of Mr. Wesley. The gain of members in the work 
at large was one thousand and seventy-five. But in Phila- 
delphia, owing to its being the focus of political interest, 
there had been a loss of forty-three. There was no report 
from the country, and probably at that date no society had 
been formally organized outside the city. 
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The Methodist preachers, with one exception, were all of 
British birth, and were subjects of the British government. 
Mr. Wesley, being a stanch royalist, had felt it to be his 
duty to advise his societies in America to maintain their 
loyalty to the flag of the mother-country, and had addressed 
a letter to them with that end in view. From these two facts 
the patriots were amply justified in suspecting them of ad- 
hering to the British crown. And, in fact, all the preachers 
did adhere, and most of them went back to England. Fran- 
cis Asbury remained, and, being an Englishman, that fact 
naturally directed suspicion to him. In one instance he 
was arrested and fined five pounds. This occurred on the 
20th of June, 1776, near Baltimore. The withdrawal of Mr. 
Rankin from the country had devolved upon Mr. Asbury 
the general superintendence of the preachers and societies. 
This imposed upon him the duty of travelling at large; but 
he was so much embarrassed by the prevailing suspicion of 
disloyalty to the patriot cause that he retired to the house of 
Judge White, of Delaware, and remained in seclusion there 
nearly a year. During this time the preachers privately 
assembled there in conference, and the superintendent 
having counselled them, and counselled with them, sent 
them forth to their work. One incident will sufficiently 
illustrate the perils of the times. Caleb B. Pedicord, whose 
circuit was the State of New Jersey, arrived one Sabbath 
afternoon at a private house, where he had an appointment 
to preach. Within a short distance of the house there was 
a post of the Continental army. Hearing of the preaching 
service, the commander sent an officer with a file of soldiers 
to test, not the orthodoxy, but the loyalty, of the sermon. 
As the preacher was about to begin the service, the officer 
drew up his men in line before the door, and, entering the 
room, laid his sword across the table that was used as a 
pulpit, and took a seat in front of it. The text was, “ Fear 
not, little flock; for it is your Father’s good pleasure to give 
you the kingdom.” The preacher spoke to his congregation 
of some of the things which they had good reason to fear, 
and in conclusion said they had no cause to fear the soldiers 
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if they were true to their country; “and as for myself,” 
he exclaimed, “if my heart beats not high and strong for 
my country’s independence, may it this moment forever 
cease to beat!” This settled the question of loyalty, and, 
without waiting for the benediction, the soldiers marched 
back to their quarters. 

But the most important event in Methodism, the event 
that contributed most to its establishment and diffusion, oc- 
curred the year following the close of the war. In 1784 the 
societies were formed into a church, and the preachers were 
invested with authority to perform all the functions of the 
ministry. Prior to this date they had been regarded, and 
had generally regarded themselves, as laymen, only having 
the right simply to expound the Scriptures and to tell their 
own experience. The form of government adopted was the 
Episcopal, though but two orders in the ministry were 
recognized. 

It needs no argument to prove that the itinerant system 
was perfectly adapted to the social and moral condition of 
the Commonwealth at the time of its introduction. The 
bulk of the population was in towns and cities situated on 
the principal water-courses. Excepting the society of 
Quakers, the system of calling and settling pastors univer- 
sally obtained. Cities and towns, and rural settlements that 
were sufficiently numerous and wealthy, called and settled 
pastors. But, beyond these limits, the widely-scattered fami- 
lies were in a great measure left destitute of the gospel. To 
all, but especially to these, the Methodist itinerant system 
was a divine adaptation. 

Entering the Commonwealth, as has been stated, at the 
chief port in 1767 or 1768, by the end of the century Meth- 
odism had established itself in most of the principal towns 
and valleys of its northern, central, and southern sections. 
The time of its introduction into the towns I am about to 
name was in the order in which I shall name them: Reading 
in 1772; York, 1781; Wilkesbarre, 1788; Huntingdon, 
1788 ; Carlisle, 1789; Williamsport, 1791; Pittsburgh, about 
1801; Easton, 1802; Lancaster, 1803; New Castle, 1804; 
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Meadville, 1806 ; Lewisburg, 1806 ; Harrisburg, 1810; West 
Chester, 1810; Erie, 1826; Phoenixville, 1826; Pottsville, 
1828; Lebanon, 1828; Tamaqua, 1837; Pottstown, 1838 ; 
Scranton, 1840. 

The western tier of counties was found most difficult to 
penetrate. In the town of Erie there was no Methodist 
church till 1838, though a class was formed there as early 
as 1826, and a small church had been built in the county as 
far back as 1810. The church in the town was a wooden 
building, thirty-two by forty-five feet, and cost three hun- 
dred dollars. Rev. Robert R. Roberts, subsequently elected 
bishop, was the principal pioneer. He preached in Mead- 
ville, the county-seat of Crawford County, in 1806, the 
service being held in the parlor of a hotel on a week-day 
evening; but there was no regular appointment maintained 
in the town till 1818, and the first Methodist class was not 
formed till 1824. In 1825 there was a revival, which re- 
sulted in the organization of a congregation, and the erec- 
tion of a church edifice was undertaken in 1829; but so 
small in number and so poor in their circumstances were 
the members, that several years elapsed before their humble 
house of worship was completed. In Pittsburgh Methodism 
made its first appearance, as already mentioned, about 1801. 
One of the first Methodists of the town was John Wren- 
shall, an Englishman by birth, and a local preacher. He 
was a merchant and a man of intelligence. In 1803, 
Thomas Cooper, also an Englishman, and an active and 
earnest Methodist, settled in the city, and was appointed 
leader of the first class. In the rear of his dwelling on 
Market Street there was an orchard, under whose trees the 
circuit preachers delivered their message in the summer 
season. 

A few of the founders were men of respectable education, 
some were naturally men of extraordinary intellectual 
powers, and some were endowed with the gift of eloquence 
in the legitimate and highest sense of the word. The most 
of them, however, possessed that clearness, soundness, and 
balance of the faculties which, for some unaccountable 
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reason, is called common sense, but which ought to be called 
uncommon, because it is, perhaps, the least diffused among 
men of all the gifts of God. All of them, or with rare ex- 
ceptions, were intensely and supremely devoted to the work 
of their ministry. The spirit that purified and reigned in 
their inmost souls, and that consecrated them to the service 
of preaching the gospel, may be unmistakably inferred from 
the pecuniary provision they made for their own support. 
The founders of Pennsylvania Methodism were members of 
the General Conference of 1784 that organized the Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church. What munificent provision the 
Conference made for themselves and their ministerial co- 
laborers! The Conference ignored the word salary, and sub- 
stituted for it the word allowance. There were then but two 
bishops, Coke and Asbury. The allowance of a bishop was 
sixty-four dollars a year and his travelling expenses. Trav- 
elling expenses included the purchase of a new horse when 
the old one had broken down, feed for the horse when enter- 
tainment for man and beast was not offered gratis, and sad- 
dle, bridle, and saddle-bags, in which to carry the preacher’s 
wardrobe and library. It was rarely the case that a wheeled 
conveyance was used, and when such became absolutely ne- 
cessary, the conveyance and its repairs were included in the 
allowance for travelling expenses. The same allowance was 
made for each travelling preacher as for a bishop. The 
preacher’s wife was to receive the same amount stipulated 
for her husband, and there was an allowance for each child 
of a preacher under six years of sixteen dollars, and twenty- 
four dollars to each over six and under eleven years. Two 
years after this date the rule of allowance for children was 
repealed, and no regular provision was made for them till 
the session of the General Conference which met in the 
year 1800. This organizing Conference of 1784 also pro- 
hibited themselves and their brother preachers from taking 
fees for baptisms, marriages, and funerals. In their view 
the preachers, from the bishops to the end of the list, com- 
posed one family, and were to share equally in the family 
provision and hardships. The General Conference of 1800 
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made a rule permitting the preachers to receive marriage 
fees. But, in the event of the preacher having received his 
full annual allowance, he was to pay over his marriage fees 
into what was called the Preachers’ Conference Fund, for 
the purpose of aiding to meet, as far as possible, the neces- 
sities of such members of the Conference as had not re- 
ceived their annual allowance. For, small as the allowance 
was, it fell fifty per cent. short much oftener than it was paid 
in full. The original sum of sixty-four dollars for the 
preacher, the same for his wife, and sixteen and twenty-four 
dollars for each of their children, according to their respec- 
tive ages, having, after a fair trial of sixteen years, been found 
to be painfully inadequate, was by the General Conference of 
1800 increased to eighty dollars for the preacher, the same 
for his wife, and for each child under seven years sixteen dol- 
lars, and for each over seven and under fourteen years twenty- 
four dollars. No provision was made for children over four- 
teen years. It seems to have been taken for granted that they 
were then capable of earning their own living. This con- 
tinued to be the allowance down to 1816, when the General 
Conference of that year raised the compensation to one hun- 
dred dollars per annum for the preacher, the same sum for 
his wife ; but there was no increase for the children, the sum 
remaining as it was fixed in 1800. This was still the allow- 
ance or salary when I became a travelling preacher. It is 
but fair to state that subsequent legislation of the General 
Conference repealed the rule fixing a specific sum for the 
support of the preacher and his family, and substituted for 
it the following rule: “It shall be the duty of the Quarterly 
Conference of each circuit and station, at the session im- 
mediately preceding the Annual Conference, to appoint an 
estimating committee, consisting of three or more members 
of the church, who shall, after conferring with the preacher 
or preachers, make an estimate of the amount necessary to 
furnish a comfortable support to the preacher or preachers 
stationed among them, taking into consideration the number 
and condition of the family or families of such preacher or 
preachers, which estimate shall be subject to the action of 
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the Quarterly Conference. The travelling and moving ex- 
penses of the preachers shall not be reckoned as a part of 
the estimate, but be paid by the stewards separately.” The 
law, you perceive, is ample for the preacher’s comfort, 
whether the disposition and ability of the church to which 
he is appointed be ample or otherwise. 

All things considered, Asbury, who was chief of the 
flying cohort, was also the greatest. There were greater 
preachers than he, though, when at his best, he was a great 
preacher. But in perception of character, soundness of 
judgment, force of will, personal influence over men, and in 
administrative talent he had no equal, while in zeal, earnest- 
ness, activity, courage, self-denial, and devotion he could 
have no superior. He never married. His reasons for re- 
maining a bachelor are thus given in his Journal, under 
date of January 26, 1804: 

“Tf I should die in celibacy, which I think quite prob- 
able, I give the following reasons for what can scarcely be 
called my choice. I was called in my 14" year, and began 
my public exercises between sixteen and seventeen. At 21 
I travelled, and at 26 I came to America. Thus far I had 
reasons enough for a single life. It was my intention to re- 
turn to Europe at 30 years of age; but the war continued, 
and it was ten years before we had a settled and lasting 
peace. At 39 I was ordained Superintendent Bishop of 
America. Among the duties imposed upon me by my office 
was that of travelling extensively; and I could hardly find a 
woman with grace enough to enable her to live but one 
week in fifty-two with her husband. Besides, what right 
has any man to take advantage of the affections of a woman, 
make her his wife, and, by a voluntary absence, subvert the 
whole order and economy of the marriage state, by sepa- 
rating those whom neither God, nature, nor the require- 
ments of civil society, permit long to be put asunder? It is 
neither just nor generous. I may add to this that I had but 
little money, and with this little I administered to the ne- 
cessities of a beloved mother till. I was fifty-seven. If I 
have done wrong I hope God and the sex will forgive me. 
VoL, xu.—14 
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It is now my duty to bestow the pittance I have to spare 
upon the widows, and fatherless children, and poor married 
men of the conferences.” 

How many married preachers of the present day could 
give as good reasons for getting married as Bishop Asbury 
gave for remaining unmarried? He kept house in his 
saddle-bags. When not presiding in Conferences he was on 
horseback, and preaching wherever he found an open door. 
The original thirteen States and their territories constituted 
his diocese, and he traversed it annually from east to west 
and north to south, inspecting the field with his own eye, 
scaling mountains, fording rivers, threading pathless forests, 
exposed to the savage Indian, sleeping in the lofts of cabins, 
or on the ground, beneath the stars of God. 

Jesse Lee, of Virginia, was unequalled in wit and un- 
excelled in popular oratory. And not even Mr. Asbury was 
a match for him in getting a foothold for the Methodist gos- 
pel in the midst of prejudice and opposition, or in handling 
the case of a persistent enemy. 

Here mention might be made of Ezekiel Cooper, the 
strongest intellect and the most acute logician in the ranks 
of the Methodist ministry of that day; of William Penn 
Chandler, a Doctor of Medicine, who was converted and 
abandoned his medical practice to preach the gospel at his 
own expense, who was orator, revivalist, and administrator all 
in one; of Henry Boehm, son of a Mennonite preacher, who 
preached in English and German, and died recently, the 
oldest Methodist preacher in the world; of Thomas Ware, a 
worthy companion of the best, and excelled in gifts of mind 
and grace by few; of Lawrence McCoombs, who was a 
strong-backed and strong-willed man ; a son of thunder and 
a son of consolation; great in the pulpit before an audience 
that would give him time to get warm ; estimating learning, 
but valuing power with God and men most of all; a great 
presiding elder; of Lawrence Lawrenson, the most diffi- 
dent of men, but of preachers at times one of the most 
overwhelming, whose sermons were heard by men who 
fancied that they shook the solid continent beneath their 
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feet, and were remembered, with tears in the eyes of their 
hearers, after the preacher had been in his grave for fifty 
years. 

A few sentences only remain for two of the most remark- 
able of all the preachers whose names are associated with 
the introduction of Methodism into Pennsylvania,—Solomon 
Sharpe and Henry White. Solomon Sharpe was a man of 
handsome and commanding presence. His intellectual 
powers were quick, vigorous, comprehensive, and highly 
original. To be brief, he was a genius, and was therefore 
necessarily, as some think, a man of eccentricities. His 
whole ministry was illumined with lightning-like displays 
of the divine presence to attest his message. 

Henry White was born on the Eastern Shore of Virginia, 
was of poor but worthy parentage, and was in early life ap- 
prenticed to learn the trade of a blacksmith. He spent 
twenty years on districts as presiding elder, and so anxious 
were the people to hear him that many counted the weeks 
in eagerness for the Quarterly-Meeting Sabbath to roll round. 

The growth of Methodism till it has encircled the globe, 
with all its influences of education and of benevolence and 
charity, did not come within the compass of the writer’s 
plan. It was of the introduction only that this paper was to 
treat, and to this extent it is submitted to the pleasure of 
the Society. 

















Re eee mend 
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REV. WILLIAM FRAZER'S THREE PARISHES,—ST. 
THOMAS’S, ST. ANDREW’S, AND MUSCONETCONG, 
N.J.,—1768-70. 

BY HENRY RACE, M.D. 


[Since the historical sketch of St. Thomas’s Church of Alexandria, 
Hunterdon County, N.J., was published (PENNA. MaG., Vol. X. p. 256) 
there have been discovered copies of several letters written by Rev. Wil- 
liam Frazer to Rev. Dr. Benton, one of the officers of the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts. Mr. Frazer, under the 
patronage of this society, was missionary in charge of the parishes of St. 
Thomas’s, St. Andrew’s, and Musconetcong from May, 1768, until the 
Revolution, and of the former two from the close of the war until his 
death, which occurred in 1795. 

The copies are in Mr. Frazer’s handwriting, and purport to have been 
made from the letters sent by him to Dr. Benton. 

In addition to these Mr. Frazer’s Marriage and Baptismal Records 
have also been found. The latter appears to be incomplete. 

These interesting relics were discovered among old papers left by Mr. 
Robert Sharp, who was a warden of St. Andrew’s Church in 1785.] 


COPIES OF LETTERS FROM REV. WILLIAM FRAZER TO THE 
REV. DR. BENTON, IN ABINGDON STREET, WESTMINSTER, 
LONDON. 

Rev” Sir 
Mr. Ayers and I sail’d from London a few days after our 

taking leave of you at your house in Abington Street and 

safely arrived at Philadelphia on 21" April after an agreeable 
passage of 7 weeks. 

I repaired to my mission in two weeks after my arrival 
and met with a very kind reception from my three Congre- 
gations of Amwell, Kingwood and Muskenedkunk, and at 
their request my time is equally divided among them. 

In Amwell there is the shell of a small stone church,' 


1 §t. Andrew’s, at Ringoes, in the township of Amwell, Hunterdon 
County. This church has been rebuilt (1867) at Lambertville, a short 
distance from its former location, where there is a flourishing parish, 
under the rectorship of Rev. E. K. Smith, D.D. 
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built, as I’m informed, about 17 years ago,’ but never fin- 
ished—There I officiate every 3* Sunday to a full Congre- 
gation consisting chiefly of Dissenters. The late unhappy 
differences ’twixt this Congregation and my unhappy pre- 
decessor* together with the long Vacancy that ensu’d has 
render’d the Situation of this Church truly lamentable, 
there being, at present, no more than 3 families who profess 
themselves members of our Church, and these but in very 
indifferent Circumstances. The Dissenters have now got 
such a footing here, especially Presbyterians, (having no less 
than 3 places of worship within 10 miles of this Church) 
that I despair of ever seeing it restored to its former flourish- 
ing State. However, you may be assured that with the as- 
sistance of Almighty God no pains shall be spar’d on my 
part in instructing the people and promoting the interest of 
the Church, and, as far as it is in my power, Satisfaction of 
the Ven™ Society. 

In Kingwood, about 2 miles from Amwell, there is an old 
log Building’ in a veryshattered Condition, so open and un- 
comfortable that I cannot perform divine Worship in it in the 
winter time, with any degree of decency ; but will be obliged 


1 This must have been the second house on that ground. As early as 
January 22, 1725, William Lummox, “in consideration of the sum of 
five shillings of current silver money,” conveyed unto John Knowles 
and Duncan Oliphant, “in trust, to the sole benefit, and towards the 
settling of the Church of England ministry, and for no other intent or 
purpose whatsoever,” a tract of land containing eleven acres, “ being a 
part of the plantation whereon the said Wm. Lummox now lives,” the 
boundaries of which began in the line of William Lummox and Francis 
Moore’s land, and ran “by land of Godfrey Peters, crossing the King’s 
road” (the Old York Road). ; 

Sealed and delivered in presence of John Parke, Nathaniel Pettit, 
John S. Locker, and Christopher Becket, and attested by John Reading. 

The first church on this land was probably a temporary log structure, 
which had become unfit for use by 1751. 

? Rev. Mr. Morton. 

* St. Thomas’s Church, of Alexandria. At that time it stood in King- 
wood township, Hunterdon County, When rebuilt, in 1770, it was re- 
moved to the opposite side of the road, which is the line between the 
townships of Kingwood and Alexandria. 
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to officiate in private houses until the approach of Spring. 
Here there are about 30 Families of ye Church of England 
who with several people of other denominations make up a 
large Congregation, and appear serious and devout during 
divine service. They have already set a Subscription on 
foot in order to build a handsome Church of brick or stone 
early next Spring. I hope by next Oct? it will be finished. 
I have the pleasure to inform you that this Congregation 
has increased considerably since my first appearing among 
them. 

In Muskenetcunk,' ab‘ 25 miles from Amwell there is not 
as yet any house set apart for divine worship, but hitherto 
I have officiated in Barns and dwelling houses. There are 
@ great many families who call themselves Church of Eng- 
land people from no other principle as I can find than because 
it was the Religion of their Fathers. Every time I perform 
divine service among them they appear serious enough but 
totally ignorant with regard to the prayers of the Church. 
Ihave once preached about 16 miles distant from the place I 
generally attend at Muskenetcunk where I was told there had 
been Churchmen (as they called themselves) arrived to the 
age of 40 who never in their lives had been to hear a Church 
min* before—From these people I received very warm invi- 
tations to visit them often, but the Extensiveness of my own 
mission I’m afraid will not admit of my complying with 
their requests. 

In Muskenetcunk they are about building a log Church 
which they think will serve for a few years and as there is a 
prospect of the Church increasing very fast there they are 
of opinion that in a little time with the Society’s assistance 
they will be able to support a Missionary themselves, which 
I inform’d them the Society would be willing to grant pro- 
viding they would engage themselves to procure a necessary 
support for a worthy Missionary to reside among them. 


1 There are traditions of a log church which stood in pre-Revolution- 
ary times near the Musconetcong Creek, in the township of Mansfield, 
Sussex (now Warren) County, and near the village of Changewater. 
This must have been the “ Muskenetcunk” of Mr. Frazer’s letter. 











Prete. 
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Muskenetcunk does not seem calculated to be joined with 
Amwell and Kingwood as they are separated by a ridge of 
high mountains! which the frost and snow in winter render 
quite impassable, and even in good weather I find it very 
troublesome from the distance which is 25 miles and the 
roughness of the roads—to attend once in three weeks. 

I hope in my next I shall be able to give a more particu- 
lar and satisfactory account—I have baptized one adult 
woman and 18 Infants. 

I have drawn for half year’s salary on the Society’s Treas- 
urer. 


Iam 
Rev‘ Sir 
Your very humble Serv* 
W* Frazer 
AMWELL Oct? 20" 1768 


I am certain that if they had frequent opportunities of 
hearing divine service Performed and being instructed in 
the principles of Religion, the Church would undoubtedly 
flourish there and the rather because Dissenters have made 
no considerable inroads among them, tho’ they are forever 
assiduous in planting their Emisaries where they think the 
Church makes any progress, and they never fail among the 
first things they do to prejudice the weak and ignorant 
against the Church, her Offices and her Members, which 
prejudices once they take root are seldom or never removed. 
So that I think if it was practicable these places should be 
supplied with an itinerant Missionary before such prejudices 
take place. 


Rev” Sir: 

In my Letter of the 20 Oct. last I acquainted the Society 
of my safe Arrival at my Mission, the Reception I met with 
from my three Congregations &. The Congregation of 
Amwell increases but slow having only an addition of one 
Family consisting of a Man and his 5 children* whom I 


1 The Musconetcong range. 
? Andrew Pierce and children, of Amwell. 
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baptized on Good Friday and who formerly professed An- 
abaptism. The Church still continues in the same shat- 
tered Condition, but am in Expectations of having it re- 
paired this Summer, as I find the Congregation disposed to 
contribute according to their Ability, which with a small 
Legacy of £5 this currency left to this Church a few years 
ago by one Kitchen, hope will enable us to put it in some 
tolerable Repairs. 

I preached here on Easter Sunday to a numerous Con- 
gregation of different Denominations and administered the 
holy Sacrament to Communicants. 

I am sorry to acquaint you that the success of the Sub- 
scriptions set on foot some time ago in order to build a new 
Church in Kingwood is not in a likely way to answer our 
Expectations. The slow progress we have hitherto made in 
this Undertaking I may venture to assure you does not pro- 
ceed from no other Cause than the Inability of those to 
whom the applications were made.—For in this part of the 
Country the Crops have, of late years, very much failed the 
Farmers, which together with such a general Dearth of 
Money renders them entirely incapable of advancing a 
Cause which they have greatly at heart. Lewis Stevens 
Esq.' a gentleman of distinguished piety, who has a con- 
siderable Interest in this parish has conveyed for the use 
of this Church over an acre of Land on which the New 
Church is to be erected, and is singularly zealous in pro- 
moting the Interest of the Church here. As soon as the 
Subscriptions are completed, at least as soon as it is known 
what is to be depended upon, they intend setting about 
building; all that I expect to be done this season is the 
procuring of the Materials. 

I expect that the Log Church in Muskenetcunk will be 
finished this Spring—here are two extensive Townships 


1 Lewis Stevens was a brother of Hon. John Stevens. He lived at 
the Cornwall mansion, a half-mile from St. Thomas’s. The “acre of 
Land” he gave to the parish was a part of the Cornwall plantation. He 
took a very efficient interest in the rebuilding of the church. He died 
April 19, 1772, aged fifty-one years, and was buried within its walls. 
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which compose this Congregation. I have, hitherto (by 
their request) officiated once in three weeks in each Town- 
ship in the most central place about 16 miles apart.—This 
Congregation have had one third of my time since my ar- 
rival, and I find, by the blessing of God, that my Labours 
among them are attended with success: they are very anxious 
I should continue to attend them as often as I have done: 
but I am afraid, was I to comply with their Request, and 
attend Muskenetcunc with the same constancy as I have 
already done, I should soon be made useless to the World, 
my Constitution, which (I thank God,) is naturally Good 
would soon be impaired: for no Common Constitution 
would bear what I have undergone this winter in attending 
upon those places which are 25 and sometimes 30 miles dis- 
tant from my house. Muskenetcunk does not seem calcu- 
lated to be joined with Amwell and Kingwood as they are 
separated by a Ridge of high Mountains and a River which 
the heavy rains and snow in the winter time render almost 
impassible—It is with the greatest reluctance that I would 
withdraw my Services from this place as the fair prospect I 
have of forming a flourishing Congregation has been the 
only inducement of my giving them so much of my Time. 
—however I intend if possible, not to make any alterations 
in the disposition of my Time till further instructions from 
the Society. 

Since last MayI baptized 2 adults and 83 children, buried 
one. Ihave drawn for one half year’s Salary on the Society’s 
Treasurer. 

May 20* 1769. 


Revp. Sir 

I wrote you in May last acquainting you as nearly as pos- 
sible of the Situation in which my Mission was at that Time: 
and I now embrace this Opportunity by Mr. Hutchins (a 
worthy young gentleman intending for holy Orders & the 
Society’s Service) to inform you that our Church at Amwell 
is almost repaired—The voluntary Contributions of this 
Congregation have indeed far exceeded my expectations— 
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Several moderate and well-meaning Dissenters in the Neigh- 
borhood have not been backward on this occasion—The 
Dutch Lutheran Congregation' who have sometimes the 
privilege of performing divine Service in this Church have 
also promis’d their Assistance. In a few weeks I am in 
hopes of seeing this long-neglected Building comfortably 
and decently finished. 

The Lutheran Congregation I just now mentioned, have 
no Settled Minister of their own but are supplied chiefly from 
Philadelphia and new Germantown, a small village about 
25 miles to the N. E. where I am told the Lutherans have a 
handsome Church, well endowed. They often requested 
me the use of our Church providing they could procure a 
Clergyman of their own Denomination to perform divine 
Service once in Six weeks—This Request (notwithstanding 
their near Conformity to our Church) I could not be free to 
comply with without first consulting some of my Brethren 
who gave it as their opinion I might indulge them with the 
greatest Safety. I should be glad to have the Society’s 
Sanction likewise in this affair as I think myself in duty 
bound to consult them on every such occasion. 

I am sorry to acquaint the Society that our Church at 
Kingwood is not yet begun—This long and unexpected 
delay is entirely owing to an unaccountable misunderstand- 
ing between several of this Congregation with respect to the 
Situation of the intended Church—part of them (and in my 
judgment the most considerable part,) objecting against the 
Situation of the old Log building when they first concluded 
to have the new one built, as there is no building within 4 


1 This church is spoken of in the old deeds as “The High Dutch 
Calvenistical or Preisbeterian Church.” Their first house of worship 
was probably at this time no longer fit for use. In 1800 it was called 
the “ German Presbyterian Church of Amwell ;” in 1809 it became the 
** Amwell Dutch Reformed Church;” and in 1810 it was called the 
“United First Church of Amwell,” which title it still retains. It is 
situated at Larison’s Corner, about a mile from Ringoes. The deed for 
the graveyard was given, January 21, 1749, by James Whittaker to 
William Kase, Peter Hofman, and William Bellowsfelt, “trustees of the 
Calvinistical High Dutch Congregation.” 
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mile of that place, which renders it very inconvenient in 
case any of the Congregation should be taken ill &c. The 
other place propos’d is a small village’ about two miles dis- 
tant from the old Situation.—I have, from time to time, 
us’d all my Endeavors to bring about a Reconciliation and 
have at last prevail’d with them to fix on a day and deter- 
mine the matter without any animosity, & if possible to the 
Satisfaction of all the Congregation. 

The Small Log Church of Musconetcunk is built, but not 
finished within. 

AMWELL, 28 Sept. 1769. 


Rev” Sir: 

This day I am honour’d with your Letter of date 19" Feb. 
last which was transmitted to me by Doctor Smith of Phila- 
delphia.—I cannot help expressing my Surprise at the Occa- 
sion of its being so long detained before it came to my 
hands.—I should be glad that when you write me for the 
future, you would please send under cover to Doctor 
Chandler. 

I am glad to understand that the Society approve of the 
measures I have taken in giving the Lutheran Congregation 
the use of my Church at Amwell; and will take particular 
care that this Service shall not interfere with ours. 

I am very sorry to find that the Society’s Funds cannot 
enable them to make Musconetcunk a separate Mission—an 
Establishment which I have much at heart and earnestly 
wish for—for the following Reason—That as John Grandin & 
Charles Coxe Esqrs. two respectable Gentlemen of my Con- 
gregation in Kingwood, having Religion at heart & willing 
to promote the interest of the Church—have empowered me 
to inform the Society that they will build a decent and com- 
fortable Church on a Lot of ground given by Mr. Charles 
Stewart,’ a dissenting Gentleman in the Neighborhood, for 


1 Pittstown. 
* Colonel Charles Stewart of Revolutionary renown. He lived on the 
premises now occupied by the Hoyts at Landsdown. Coxe and Grandin 
were his neighbors. 
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that purpose—providing the venerable Society could other- 
wise order a Supply for Musconetcune Congregation, and 
indulge them with a third of my Time.—By this means the 
Mission under my care would be more comfortable to myself 
and the people have more benefit of my Labors as they 
would have more frequent opportunities of attending divine 
Service.—Therefore as there is a prospect of a new Mission 
being erected in Sussex I would with submission propose 
that Musconetcunce (which is in the same County) should be 
made a part of that Mission: this proposal cannot appear 
improper as the advantage attending its taking effect must 
be very considerable. 

Our Congregation at Amwell rather increases—The Pres- 
byterian Congregation’ attend at Church constantly since 
the death of their Minister the Rev* Mr. Kirkpatrick, who 
died about a 12 month ago.—This Gentleman’s benevolent 
disposition and good Catholic Spirit has had its proper 
effects upon his Congregation who are not any ways tinc- 
tured with that rigid severity in their religious notions often- 
times so peculiar to Dissenters.” 

Our new Church at Kingwood, (about 7 miles distant from 
that other proposed to be built) was begun after Harvest & 
by September the mason work was finished: it is built of 
Stone 30 by 40, and if they proceed with the same Spirit as 
they began I hope by next Fall we shall have it comfortably 
and decently finished. 

The Musconetcunc Congregation increases fast—when the 
days are too short for having Service twice I catechise the 
Children, who have already made a considerable progress in 
the principles of the Xtian Religion—This Congregation 
consisting chiefly of people but in low Circumstances are 
continually soliciting me to write to the Society for Books— 


1 This church belonged first to the Presbytery of Philadelphia, and 
from 1738 to that of New Brunswick. It was organized prior to 1733. 
The house of worship stood in the graveyard on the York Road, 
about half-way between Reaville and Larison’s Corner, two and a half 
miles from Ringoes. Rev. William Kirkpatrick was installed as pastor 
in June, 1766, and remained in charge until his death, September 8, 1769. 

? We presume these sentiments were reciprocal. 
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especially Prayer Books. I have already distributed the few 
I carried from England with me am’g my 8 Congregations 
—which seems rather to increase their Demands, 

I have since April 1768 till Nov. 1770 baptized 11 Adults 
and 119 Infants, married 17 Couples & buried 2. I have 
drawn on the Society’s Treasurer for half year’s Salary. 

Nov 6" [Date of year not given,—presumably 1770.—R.] 


Rev? Sir, 

In my last to the venerable Society among other particu- 
lars I made mention of a proposal made by two Gentlemen, 
John Grandin & Charles Coxe Esq™ of Kingwood; and in 
case my Letter should not have come to your hands, I now 
take the Liberty of repeating the s* proposal—viz. ‘ That 
they will build a decent and comfortable Church on a lot of 
ground to be given by Charles Stewart a dissenting Gentle- 
man in the neighborhood, for that purpose—providing the 
Society could otherwise order a Supply for Musconetcunk 
Congregation and indulge them with a third of my time.” 
I also mentioned to the Society the many advantages result- 
ing from such an Establishment—and as the Gentlemen are 
impatient to know the Society’s Resolution in this respect, 
I should be glad you would inform me by the first good op- 
portunity. 

The state of my Mission at present is much the same as 
it was when I last wrote—Our church at Kingwood will, I 
hope, be finished by the Fall—I am 

Rev‘ Sir 


Yours &c. 
May 17" [17719]. 


My Letter of 14" March 1772 contains nothing in par- 
ticular except a few words about Messrs. Coxe & Grandin’s 
Church &c. 


While the English Army was in this Province my house 
was almost every night search’d for persons whom I had 
never seen, the Bayonet presented to my Breast, and my 

















———— 
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Family, more than once, Robbed of Clothing and other 
necessaries; besides terrifying in the most cruel manner 
the dear Companion of my Life and Several small Chil- 
dren.— 


MARRIAGE RECORD, 1768 TO 1795. 


[We have rearranged the Marriage Record alphabetically for more 
convenient reference. | 
A 


1772 Oct. 22 Anderson, Benjamin, to Ann Bird, Kingwood, N. J. 
1779 Dec. 17 Anderson, James, to Jane Slack, Bucks, Pa. 
1780 April13 Acker, William, to Ann Moore, Amwell. 
Oct. 1 Alkins, Thomas, to Margaret Rodman, Bucks, Pa. 
1781 Sept. 18 Anderson, Daniel, to Fanny Anderson, Hopewell. 
1788 June 10 Anderson, John, to Ann Van Kirk, Amwell. 
1787 Mch. 26 Armory, John, Kingwood, to Catharine Vansickle, Am- 
well, 
April 4 Anderson, Joshua, to Letitia Harvey, Bucks, Pa. 


B. 
1771 Oct. 29 Burwell, Jos., to Mary Robins, Kingwood. License. 
1772 May 14 Bray, Daniel, to Mary Wolverton, Amwell. 
1778 Jan. 9 Beans, Jonathan, to Rachel Rogers, Bucks, Pa. 
Mch. 16 Bracker, Amos, to Edith Day, Bucks, Pa. 
Aug. 6 Bye, Hezekiah, to Sarah Pellet, Bucks, Pa. 
Dec. 2 Buckman, Abner, to Elizabeth Bailey, Bucks, Pa. 
1779 April 8 Bray, John, to Rachel Rittenhouse, Amwell. 
1780 Mch. 19 Birddale, Samuel, Amwell, to Elizabeth Canby, Bucks, Pa. 
Nov. 21 Berry, William, to Sarah Harding, Amwell. 
1781 July 27 Buckman, Benjamin, to Ann Jenny, Bucks, Pa, 
Aug. 12 Buckman, William, to Sarah Freeman, Maidenhead, N. J. 
1786 June 14 Buchanan, John, to Azebah Lake, Amwell. 
1787 April 12 Bellis, John, to Ann Bear, Amwell. 
July 5 Bake, Henry, to Mary Higgins, Amwell. 
1789 Sept. 20 Burke, Edward, Trenton, to Elizabeth Downie, Amwell. 
1791 Sept. 1 Barton, Mathias, Lancaster, Pa., to Hattie Cox, Blooms- 


bury, N. J. 
Cc. 
1769 Jan. 17 Connelly, Jas., to Ellen Kain, Mansfield Woodhouse. 
Published. 


Nov. 15 Colquhoon, John, to Mary Brewer, Amwell. Published. 
1770 May 27 Cooley, John, to Abigail Lippincott, Lebanon. Pub- 
lished. 


1772 Mch. 25 Combs, Robert, to Hulda Combs, Woodbridge. License. 
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1778 Mch. 26 Carlile, Ebanezer, to Sarah Liverton, Amwell. 
1779 Mch, 8 Carr, John, to Sarah Reed, Amwell. 
1780 Jan. 16 Cadwalader, Benj., to Hannah Bradfield, Bucks, Pa. 
Oct. 9 Case, John, to Margaret Buchanan, Amwell. 
1781 July 10 Carson, John, to Mary Vancamp, Amwell. 
1782 Feb. 4 Cox, Tench, Philadelphia, to Rebecca Cox, Hunterdon. 
Feb. 26 Carter, Charles, to Alice Clark, Bucks, Pa. 
May 30 Covenhoven, John, to Martha Higgins, Amwell. 
Sept. 1 Case, Tunis, to Elizabeth Landis, Amwell. 
Nov. 3 Card, Andrew, to Mary Cramer, Amwell. 
1788 Feb. 22 Church, Joseph, to Mary Comfort, Bucks, Pa. 
1785 Mch. 18 Cornell, William, to Catharine Miller, Amwell. 
1786 May 17 Covenhoven, John, to Elenor Grandin, Lebanon, N. J. 
1788 Aug. 21 Cooper, Gabriel, Bucks, Pa., to Elizabeth Hoppock, 
Amwell. 
1789 July 18 Clarmont, James Le Roy, France, to Grace Cox, Sidney. 
1790 Jan. 16 Covert, Bergen, Alexandria, to Ann Housel, Amwell. 


D. 
1778 April 29 Deverall, John, to Ann Reed, Amwell. 
1779 July 13 Decou, Isaac, to Rachel Postlethwaite, Trenton, N. J. 
1785 May 22 Dunn, Isaac May, Philadelphia, to Abigail Tweedy, Lam- 
berton. 
1789 Sept. 20 Doan, Joseph, to Mary Connard, Bucks, Pa. 
1790 June 27 Dilts, George, to Mary Kuhl, Amwell. 
1791 Aug. 7 Dougherty, John, to Ann Foster, Trenton, N. J. 


E. 


1783 July 30 Ent, Daniel, to Elizabeth Douglas, Amwell. 
1786 Nov. 27 Eli, Abner, to Hannah Lacey, Bucks, Pa. 


F 


1769 Aug. 19 Forman, Dr. Aaron, to Ann Emley, Kingwood. License. 
1777 Oct. 4 Fell, Samuel, to Thamer Russell, Bucks, Pa. 
1779 Oct. 17 Furnace, Thomas, to Mary Hill, Bucks, Pa. 
1780 Jan. 22 Fell, Lenos, to Elizabeth Brown, Bucks, Pa. 
Dec. 24 Fox, Peter, to Elizabeth Ross, Amwell. 
1781 Nov. 18 Farriel, Francis, to Jane Douglas, Bucks, Pa. 
1786 May 4 Featherby, Nathaniel, to Jane Harvey, Bucks, Pa. 


G. 
1768 Sept. 29 Gordon, Robert, to Rebecca Clifford, Bethlehem. Pub- 
lished. 


1769 Sept. 29 Graham, Robert, to Susannah Hall, Amwell. 
1777 Dec. 22 Godown, John, to Mary Rounsavell, Amwell. 
1778 Aug. 18 Green, William, to Mary Stewart, Bucks, Pa. 





a 
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1779 Sept. 28 Godown, Evan, to Rachel Rounsavell, Amwell. 
1780 Feb. 1 Gurten, James, to Elizabeth Tomlison, Bucks, Pa. 

May 7 Graff, Samuel, to Christine Fulper, Amwell. 

June 8 Gilbert, Stephens, to Parmelia Whitten, Bucks, Pa. 
1781 Feb. 15 Geary, Peter, to Ann Pegg, Amwell. 

Mch. 7 Gillespie, Samuel, to Myrtilla Denormandie, Bristol, Pa 
1782 May 9 Gordon, Thomas, to Mary Leovy, Bucks, Pa. 
1788 Nov. 27 Godown, Jacob, to Sarah Lake, Amwell. 
1790 Jan. 18 Gray, Joseph, to Hannah Atkinson, Amwell. 


H. 


1778 Jan. 12 Huesley, Ezekiel, to Mary Brown, Bucks, Pa. 
Aug. 9 Hoagland, Derrick, to Catharine Robins, Amwell. 
1780 June 19 Harvey, John, to Margaret Harvey, Bucks, Pa. 
June 29 Haines, Joseph, to Ann Moore, Amwell. 
Sept. 17 Hull, Thomas, to Rebecca Sherman, Bucks, Pa. 
Nov. 16 Hoagland, William, to Mary Brewer, Amwell. 
1781 Sept. 17 Holcombe, Samuel, to Sarah Emley, Amwell. 
1782 Jan. 10 Headley, John, to Ursula Longshore, Pennsylvania. 
Jan. 15 Hough, John, to Hannah Watson, Bucks, Pa. 
Mch. 7 Humphreys, Daniel, Philadelphia, to Jane Pinkerton, 
Trenton. 
April 11 Hellings, Robert, to Parmelia Opdyke, Bucks, Pa. 
Sept. 1 Housel, Jacob, to Ruth Roberts, Amwell. 
1788 May 29 Holcombe, Thomas, to Mary Holcombe, Amwell. 
Oct. 16 Hendricks, Nicholas, Sussex, to Catharine Mershon, Am- 
well. 
1784 April 11 Harvey, Thomas, to Rachael Merrill, Amwell. 
Oct. 18 Higgins, Nathaniel, to Martha Perrine, Amwell. 
1785 May 4 Hunt, Abraham, Trenton, to Mary Dagworthy, Elizabeth- 
town, N. J. 
May 31 Heath, Joseph, to Sarah Robbins, Amwell. 
July 16 Hyde, George, Kingwood, to Sarah Smith, widow, Am- 
well. 
Aug. 18 Harvey, Abraham, to Jane Gregg, Bucks, Pa, 
Nov. 17 Higgins, Jonathan, to Mary Reading, Amwell. 
1786 Dec. 19 Hoppock, Joseph, to Anna Moore, Amwell. 
1787 May 15 Hoagland, Abraham, to Susannah Nevius, Amwell. 
June 20 Hill, Samuel, to Sarah Trout, Amwell. 
1791 Jan. 27 Hagaman, Aaron, to Charity Sutphin, Amwell. 
1792 July 31 Hoff, Jacob, to Elizabeth Creamer, Philadelphia. 
Oct. 27 Hiltzimen, Thomas, Philadelphia, to Theodosia Imlay, 
Trenton, N. J. 
1798 Jan. 16 Hart, Asa, Hopewell, to Abigail Rows, Amwell. 
April 28 Heister, Jacob, to Dipholt, Trenton. 
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J. 


1779 Sept. 28 Johnson, Martin, to Ann Trout, Amwell. 
1788 Oct. 16 Johnson, Samuel, to Hepzibah Carey, Bucks, Pa. 
1798 April 14 Jones, Henry, to Sarah Cowell, Trenton. 


K. 


1770 Jan. 15 Kester, Paul, to Hannah Beans, Buckingham, Pa. 
Mch. 19 Kitchen, Henry, to Elizabeth Jewell, Amwell, 

1779 Dec. 17 Kitchen, Wm., to Sarah Lee, Bucks, Pa. 

1780 Nov. 16 Kenny, Nicholas, to Merrian Nicholas, Amwell. 

1782 Mch. 16 Kitchen, James, to Ede Wells, Salisbury, Bucks, Pa. 

1788 June 6 Kitchen, John, to Hannah Ely, Bucks, Pa. 

1789 July 12 Kinsey, John, to Patience Sacket, Bucks, Pa. 


L. 


1768 Dec. 26 Lake, Abraham, Greenwich, to Elizabeth Lock, Bethle- 

hem. Published. 

1769 Feb. 20 Lunger, Jacob, to Julia Hulsizer, Mansfield Woodhouse. 

1770 April 26 Lowrey, Nathaniel, to Mary Lee, Flemington. License. 
Sept. 9 Livingston, Robert R., to Mary Stevens, New York. 

License. 
1777 Oct. 6 Lukens, Seneca, Bucks, Pa., to Sarah Quimby, Amwell. 
1778 April 15 Large, Stephen, to Elizabeth Golden, Bucks, Pa. 
May 10 Landis, Joseph, to Sarah Calvin, Amwell. 
Aug. 6 Larew, Abraham, to Hannah Hull, Amwell. 
Dec. 17 Louderback, Frederick, to Elizabeth Horn, Amwell. 

1779 Sept. 15 Lewis, Thomas, to Ruth Doan, Bucks, Pa. 

1780 Jan. 14 Lowrey, Wm., Flemington, to Martha Howe, Trenton. 
Sept. 12 Lewis, John, Bucks, Pa., to Rachel Fox, Kingwood. 
Nov. 7 Landis, Samuel, Amwell, to Hannah Heath, Bucks, Pa. 

1781 Feb. 8 Leech, Isaac, Philadelphia, to Sarah Holcombe, Amwell. 
Mch. 1 Low, Cornelius, to Rachel Burroughs, Amwell. 

July 17 Lisk, Abraham, to Jane Thompson, Amwell. 
Nov. 1 Labaw, Charles, to Mary Hull, Amwell. 

1783 July 27 Lake, Isaac, to Elizabeth Godown, Amwell. 

1784 Dec. 4 Longshore, Levi, to Sarah Sutton, Bucks, Pa. 

1785 May 8 Lambert, Joseph, to Mary Tyson, Amwell. 

1789 Nov. 1 Ludwick, Simon, Trenton, to Elizabeth Hanna, Amwell. 

1790 July 20 List, John, to Rachel Quick, Amwell. 

Nov. 20 Luske, Jacob, to Hannah Vansickel, Amwell. 


M. 


1772 May 14 Meredith, Hugh, to Mary Todd, Bucks, Pa. 
1777 Oct. 25 Moore, Elisha, to Mary Moore, Hopewell. 
Vou, x11.—15 
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1778 Aug. 8 Masking, Henry, to Ruth Harman, Bucks, Pa. 
1780 Oct. 5 Martindell, Miles, to Susannah Harvey, Bucks, Pa. 
1781 Feb. 15 Moore, Stephen, to Martha Burroughs, Amwell. 
1782 Jan. 9 Miller, John, to Mary Winter, Amwell. 

May 23 Mathews, Henry, to Rosannah Wolverton, Bucks, Pa. 
1783 May 24 Moore, Abraham, to Ann Lawshe, Amwell. 

May 28 Marts, William, to Elizabeth Snook, Amwell. 

Sept. 17 Martin, Silas, to Hannah Cooper, Bucks, Pa. 

1784 Dec. 26 Meldrum, Robert, to Kesiah Higgins, Amwell. 
1785 Mch. 15 Morgan, Andrew, to Margaret Ketchum, Hopewell. 
May 29 Morrice, Richard, to Charity Parker, Somerset. 
June 5 Newburn, Jonathan, to Ann Brown, Bucks, Pa. 

1788 Jan. 6 Mitchel, Aaron, to Hannah Hunt, Trenton. 
Mch. 4 Moore, Charles, to Alice Moore, Amwell. 
1789 Jan. 11 Moore, Joseph, to Hannah Landis, Amwell. 
Sept. 6 Marsellus, John H.,-to Joice Stockton, Bucks, Pa. 
1790 July 6 Marsh, Isaac, to Elenor Griggs, Amwell. 
1792 May 12 Menaugh, Neil, to Abigil Conner, Hopewell. 
1798 May 10 McCraight, Joseph, to Margaret Hart, Trenton. 


N. 
1779 Jan. 28 Newport, James, to Margaret Sparks, Philadelphia. 


P. 


1778 April 26 Phillips, Isaac, to Ann Sharp, Amwell. 
1779 May 19 Peters, John, to Rachel Pownell, Bucks, Pa. 
Oct. 24 Polhemus, Cornelius, to Mary Mershon, Amwell. 
1780 Jan. 31 Plumley, Jacob, to Jane Gonger, Amwell. 
May 31 Pownal, George, to Elizabeth Lee, Bucks, Pa. 
Oct. 25 Paxson, Moses, to Mary Pownal, Bucks, Pa. 
1787 April 5 Pegg, David, to Euphremia Jones, Amwell. 
1791 Jan. 30 Price, Noah, to Lena Sutphin, Amwell. 


Q. 


1772 July 2 Quick, Cornelius, Greenwich, to Elizabeth Quimby, King- 
wood. License. 
Oct. 29 Quick, Jacob, to Jerusha Rose, Amwell. 
1788 April 18 Quick, William, to Charity Busombery, Amwell. 
1789 Feb. 4 Quick, Cornelius, to Ann Johnson, Amwell. 


R. 


1769 Jan. 17 Rice, James, to Esther Smith, Mansfield Woodhouse. 
Published. 

1770 Mch. 8 Reynolds, Thomas, to Martha Pownal, Amwell. Pub- 
lished. 
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1770 Mch. 19 Robbins, Benjamin, to Ruth Bradfield, Bucks, Pa. 
License. 
1777 Oct. 26 Robbins, Amos, to Ruth Barnes, Amwell. 
1778 May 17 Robbins, John, to Catharine Pegg, Amwell. 
Nov. 9 Rice, Thomas, to Mary Hartley, Bucks, Pa. 
1779 Dec. 19 Rounsavell, Fregift, to Allemina Godown, Amwell. 
1780 June 28 Robbins, John, to Grace Runyan, Amwell. 
Oct. 26 Rittenhouse, Joseph, to Ann Wright, Amwell. 
1781 Jan. 10 Rockhill, John, Pittstown, to Elizabeth Ross, Amwell. 
Mch. 15 Rounsavell, Henry, to Elizabeth Heath, Amwell. 
Aug. 9 Russell, Malichi, to Denah Kitchen, Amwell. 
1782 Oct. 30 Rutherford, Esq., John, to Helena Morris, Amwell. 
1786 Nov. 2 Rockafellow, Andrew, to Hannah Hixon, Amwell. 
Nov. 20 Roberts, Michael, Philadelphia, to Fanny Lourie, Alex- 
andria. 
1789 Mch. 1 Reading, Joseph, to Martha Hill, Amwell. 
1790 Aug. 27 Rockhill, John, to Gaynor Polls [Potts], Kingwood. 
Dec. 6 Rippon, William, to Esther Minon, Trenton. 
1793 June 9 Runyan, John, to Rebecca Landis, Amwell. 


8. 


1772 Jan. 19 Skelton, Thomas, to Elizabeth Lourey, Flemington. 
License. 

1777 Nov. 16 Stout, Samuel, to Delilah Runyan, Amwell. 

1778 April 14 South, Hill, to Sarah Liverton, Amwell. 
Nov. 8 Smith, John, to Ann Dilts, Amwell. 

1781 July 26 Snook, Jr., John, to Hannah Coolback, Amwell. 
Sept. 20 Smith, Ephraim, to Rebecca Lewis, Bucks, Pa. 

1782 June 13 Stevenson, John, to Catharine Corshon, Amwell. 
July 28 Smith, Samuel, to Margaret Anderson, Amwell. 

1788 May 18 Scarborough, John, to Elizabeth Kelley, Bucks, Pa. 
June 30 Smith, Joseph, to Elizabeth Patterson, Readington. 

1784 Feb. 3 Stout, Fregift, to Sendora Gordon, Amwell. 
April 25 Shafer, John, to Margaret Kemple, Amwell. 

1785 Dec. 15 Sutton, Amos, to Jane Robbins, Amwell. 

1786 Mch. 16 Schenck, Jacob, to Elenor Vanmarter, Amwell. 
Dec. 7 Smith, Burroughs, to Elenor Craven, Amwell. 

1787 Jan. 11 Simson, John, to Agnes Miller, Bucks, Pa. 

1788 Mch. 4 Smith, Phineas, to Catharine Vanhise, Amwell. 
Sept. 6 Sutton, Nathan, to Elizabeth Robbins, Amwell. 

1789 Noy. 15 Stives, William, to Catharine Vanois, Somerset. 

1793 Mch. 18 Stille, Delare P., to Mrs. Beulah Wharton, Trenton. 
Sept. 8 Sicard, Juli Augustine, to Ann Rogers, Trenton. 
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Ze 


1778 May 9 Tomlinson, Joseph, to Hannah Sidetons, Bucks, Pa. 
1779 Jan. 31 Taylor, William, Amwell, to Catharine Wagner, Alexan- 
dria. 
Oct. 9 Templer, Peter, to Martha Severns, Amwell. 
1780 Sept. 14 Taylor, Timothy, to Achsa Johnson, Bucks, Pa. 
1784 Oct. 21 Throckmorton, Richard, to Margaret Howe, Trenton. 
1785 May 27 Thomas, Lewis, to Margaret Casewell, Trenton. 
1786 Dec. 17 Taylor, Samuel, Chester, Pa., to Ann Birdsall, Amwell. 


V. 


1780 Feb. 2 Vancourt, Moses, Philadelphia, to Louisa Denormandie, 
Bristol, Pa. 
Sept. 17 Vancamp, Gilbert, to Charity Thatcher, Kingwood. 
1782 Oct. 18 Vandyke, Dominicas, to Hannah Rous, Amwell. 
1783 Oct. 16 Vanhorn, Cornelius, Readington, to Elizabeth Hoppock, 
Amwell. 
1785 Feb. 27 Vanuxem, Benjamin, to Catharine Dilts, Amwell. 


Ww. 


1769 Oct. 19 Wright, Sebastian, to Peg De Normandie, Bristol, Pa. 
1770 May 10 Williamson, Wm., to Mary Sutphin, Amwell. Published. 
Aug. 19 Wall, George, to Sarah Kitchen, Bucks, Pa. Published. 
1778 Mch. 23 Wilson, Isaac, to Rebecca Blackwell, Bucks, Pa. 
1779 Jan. 3 Wolverton, John, to Rachel Quimby, Amwell. 
Aug. 19 Wurts, Maurice Morris, to Sarah Williamson, Amwell. 
1781 April 29 Willet, David, to Ann Runyan, Amwell. 
Aug. 12 Wikoff, Jacob, to Susannah Allen, Amwell. 
Sept. 19 Walker, Jonathan, to Jane Low, Amwell. 
1784 Dec. 26 Williamson, Peter, to Charity Qulick, Amwell. 
1787 Jan. 4 Wolverton, Nathaniel, to Parmelia Hudnit, Amwell. 
1789 Feb. 22 Wikoff, Nicholas, to Susannah Flagg, Somerset. 
1798 Oct. 27 Williams, John, to Sarah Munday, Trenton. 


¥. 


1780 Jan. 24 York, James, to Margaret Weddock. 

1784 Dec. 7 Young, Aaron, to Catharine Larison, Amwell. 

1786 April 9 Young, Peter, Lebanon, to Magdalene Rockafellow, Am- 
well. 

1787 April 5 Yoagley, Andrew, to Sarah Davis, Amwell. 











May 


June 
cc 


Aug. 


Sept. 


Oct. 


“ 


Nov. 


“ 
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BAPTISMAL RECORD, 1768 TO 1772, 


1768. 
12 Ransalaer, the 2nd chd. of Ransalaer & —— Williams, of 
Trenton. 
5 Rachel, an adult [probably colored] of Musconetcunc. 
5 Isaac, the 2nd chd. of Isaac & —— Betsel of Lebanon [Hun- 
terdon Co.]. 
19 Ellenor, 8d chd. of Daniel & Mary Cahill of Quakertown 
[Hunterdon Co.]. 


20 William, Abel, and Dinah, 6th, 7th, and 8th chdn. of William 
& Elizabeth Lake, of Kingwood [Hunterdon Oo.]. 

20 William, the 2nd. chd. of Samuel & Mary Pew, of Roxbury. 

26 Thomas, 9" chd. of Richard & Mary Bowlby, of Mansfield 
Woodhouse [Sussex, now Warren Co.]. 

26 Hannah, the 8“ chd. of Edmund & Hannah Palmer of Mans- 
field Woodhouse. 

26 John, the 3d. chd. of Samuel & Sarah Coleman of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

7 Elizabeth, the 1st. chd. of James & Ann Smith of Bethlehem 

[Hunterdon Co.]. 

25 Pamela [Permelia?] 1st. chd. of John & Mary Schooley of 
Greenwich [Sussex Co.]. 

25 Sarah, 1st. chd. of Jediah & Elizabeth Schooley of Green- 
wich. 

16 Esther, 8d. chd. of John & Sarah Crawford, of Kingwood. 

16 Samuel, chd. of —— & —— Fits of Kingwood. 

18 John, 8d. chd. of Thomas & Sarah Bowlby of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

18 Sarah, 4th chd. of Samuel & Elizabeth Bowlby of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

18 George, 18" chd. of Richard & Mary Bowlby of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

27 Ann and James, Ist & 2d chdn. of Job & Martha Throck- 
morton of Kingwood. 

4 Hannah, Martha and Katharine, Ist, 2nd and 3d. chdn. of 

Samuel & Mary Severns of Greenwich. 

25 John, 4th chd. of Peter & Jane Bowlby of Bethlehem. 

25 Thomas, 4" chd. of Samuel & Sarah Coleman of Mansfield 
Woodhouse, 

25 Ann, 3d. chd. of Samuel & Elizabeth Bowlby of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 
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25 Micajah, Charles, Theodosia and Achsah, Ist. 2nd 8d and 4th 
chdn. of Joseph & Sarah Park of Mansfield Woodho. 

26 Elizabeth and Frances, 1st. and 2nd. chdn. of John & Mary 
Cunningham of Greenwich. 


1769. 


15 Absalom and Sarah, 4th and 7th chdn. of Benjamin & Alice 
Wilcox of Greenwich. 

15 John and William, 7th, and 8" chdn. of Jonathan & Deborah 
Pettit of Phillipsburg [Sussex Co.]. 

15 Jonathan and John, Ist. and 2nd chdn. of Nathaniel & Mar- 
garet Pettit of Phillipsburg. 

29 Ann, Ist. chd. of Nicholas & Dorothy Morris of Kingwood. 

5 Sarah and Richard, 2nd, and 4th chdn. of Nathan & Mary 
Park of Mansfield Woodhouse. 

19 Thomas, 3d chd. of John & Ahitophel Lee, of Lebanon. 

26 Ellenor and Ann, 1st and 2nd. chd. of William & Ellenor 
Ledlie of Easton, Pa. 

27 John and Joseph, 1st and 4th chdn. of Isaac & Elizabeth 
Jerid [Gerard?] of Bethlehem. 

27 Elizabeth, 5 chd. of Gershom and Alice Barnes of Bethlehem. 

27 William, 6th chd. of Henry & Sophia Young of Greenwich. 

27 Isaac, 4" chd. of John & Hannah Everhortpence, of Bethlehem. 


March 19 Charles, 5“ chd. of Peter & Jane Barclay, of Bethlehem. 


“ 


April 


24 Andrew Pierce an adult married man, Amwell [Hunterdon 
Co.]. 

24 Amelia, Rachel, Johanna, Thomas and Lewis chdn. of An- 
drew and Mercy Pierce, of Amwell. 

9 Jonathan, Samuel, Mary, and Elizabeth, chdn. of Joseph & 
Mary Hill of Bethlehem. 
9 John, Samuel, Mary, Elizabeth, William and Katharine, 

chdn. of William & Ann Hibler, of Bethlehem. 

80 Katharine, wife of Samuel Wiggins, of Hardwick [Sussex Co.]. 

80 Thomas and William, chd. of Samuel & Katharine Wiggins, 
of Hardwick. 

21 Elizabeth and Ann, chdn. of Wm. & Hannah Corns of 
Greenwich. 

21 Daniel, Susannah, Mary, and John, chdn. of Lanty & Susan- 
nah Shannon of Greenwich. 

21 Abigail, Jane, and Esther, chdn. of Michael & Sarah Henry 
of Greenwich. 

28 Elizabeth, chd. of John & Elizabeth Lewis of Amwell. 

80 Sarah, nat: child of Sarah Yauger of Amwell, God Father 
Dr. Versilius, alias “ Red-cheek Doctor” ; God Mother, Anna 
Cathn. Cook. 




















May 


June 


July 


Aug. 
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80 Mary, natural child of Sarah Adams, Mansfield Wood- 
house. 
11 Sidney, chd. of William & Sarah Adams of Mansfield Wood- 
house. 
11 James, Rebecca, and Catharine, chdn. of John & Catharine 
Bowlby, of Mansfield Woodhouse. 
2 Sarah & Joseph, 7" & 8 chdn. of Henry & Jane Kitchen of 
Greenwich. 
2 Joseph, chd. of Thomas & Ann Beers of Phillipsburg. 
2 William, chd. of Ebenezer & Mary Beers of Greenwich. 
23 John, chd. of Brian & Elizabeth O’Brian of Lebanon. 
23 Sarah, chd. of James & Ann Smith, of Bethlehem. 
23 Hannah, chd. of Samuel & Mary Pew of Roxbury. 
27 John, chd. of John & Mary Crawford, of Kingwood. 
27 John and Charity, chdn. of John & Mary Connor, of Alex- 
andria [Hunterdon Co.]. 
18 John, chd. of John & Mary Cloghar, of Bristol, Pa. 
19 William, chd. of Joseph & Bridget Bruton, of Bristol, Pa. 
19 Joseph, natural child of Joseph McIlvaine & Katharine Swan 
of Bristol, Pa. 
29 Rachel, wife of William Hunt, of Kingwood. 
29 Charity, an adult child of Mansfield & —— Hunt of King- 
wood. 
26 Susannah, wife of John Cogle [Cougle?] of Mansfield Wood- 
house. 
26 Mary and Ann, chdao. of John & Susannah Cogle of Mans- 
field Woodhouse. 
25 John, chd. of Nicholas & Dorothy Morris of Kingwood. 
25 Elizabeth, chd. of John & Ahitophel Lee, of Lebanon. 


1770. 


10 Charles Park an adult married man, Bethlehem. 
10 Ann and Samuel, chdn. of Charles & Catharine Park of Beth- 
lehem. 
10 William and Ann, chdn. of Edmund & Mary Bowman of 
Bethlehem. 
4 John Albertson a married man of Knowlton, Sussex Co. 
4 Cornelius, chd. of John & Charity Albertson, of Knowlton. 
4 Daniel, chd. of John & Judith Butler of Knowlton. 
4 Joseph, chd. of William & Hannah Stringer, of Knowlton. 
4 John, chd. of Robert & Ann Allison, of Knowlton. 
18 Andrew, chd. of John & Mary Colquhoon, of Amwell. 
8 Mary, wife of James Piette |Pyatte?] of Alexandria. 
8 Benjamin, chd. of James & Mary Piette, of Alexandria. 
5 Mary, wife of Wheeler Kitchen, of Greenwich. 








rs 
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5 Jane, wife of Henry Kitchen, of Greenwich. 
5 Richard, William and John, chdn. of Wheeler & Mary 
Kitchen, of Greenwich. 


1771. 


24 Rachel, chd. of Philip & Ellenor Grandin of Lebanon. 

16 James Baird, chd. of Edmund & Hannah Palmer of Mans- 
field Woodhouse. 

28 Elizabeth, chd. of Samuel & Sarah Coleman, of Mansfield 
Woodhouse. 

23 Mary, chd. of Thomas & Martha Reynolds, of Amwell. 

23 Rebecca, chd. of Cornelius & Rebecca Prall of Amwell. 

21 Penelope, chd. of 

21 Ellenor, chd. of William & Elizabeth Reynolds, of Kingwood. 


1772. 


March 22 William, son of Revd. Will: & Rebecca Frazer of Amwell. 


God Fathers: Abm. Cottman Esq. and Colin Campbell Esq. 
God Mothers: Mrs. Mary Campbell and Mrs. Elizabeth 
Cottman. 


April 22 Buried Lewis Stevens Esq. of Cornwall, Alexandria. 


May 
July 
Aug. 


“ 


“ 


Oct. 
“ 


17 Baptized, Richard, 8d chd. of Edmund & Mary Bowman of 
Bethlehem. 
17 Delia, 1st. chd. of James & Margaret Farrar, of Bethlehem. 
12 Thomas, 3d. chd. of John & Hannah Everhortpence of Alex- 
andria. 
2 Mary, James & Ann, chd. of James & Jane Smith of Amwell. 
9 James, 6" chd. of Ghershom & Alice Barnes of Bethlehem. 
9 James, 3d. chd. of Charles & Catharine Park, of Bethlehem. 
25 Isabel, the chd. of —— and —— Alexander of Kingwood. 
81 Elizabeth, Frances & Jane, chdn. of Thomas & Frances 
Thomson, of Potterstown [Hunterdon Co.]. 
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ESSAY OF AN ONONDAGA GRAMMAR, OR A SHORT 
INTRODUCTION TO LEARN THE ONONDAGA AZ. 


MAQUA TONGUE. 


By Rev. DAVID ZEISBERGER. 


CONTRIBUTED BY JOHN W. JORDAN. 


(Continued from page 75.) 
Pres Pres 
sing. wakhége or khége, J see Junkhige I am seen 
waschége or sage, you “ Jetshige you are “ 
héye he “ thuwage he is“ 
ége or jége she “ guwage sheis “ 
plur. unquége— we “ plur. tiuncquage we are seen 
8’ wage ye “ Jets’ wage eo = 
hotige they “ thuwatige they“ “ 
quntige they (fem) “ guwatige (fem) they“ “ 
Perf Perf. 
sing. wakgéhha or khegehha Junkigéhha J have been seen. 
Sagéhha, you have seen Jetsigéhha you“ “ « 
Sogébha ° he has seen thuwagéhha he has “ “ 
ogéhha —- = guwagéhha she “ “ “ 
plur. Unquagéhha wehave “ plur.tiunquagéhha, wehave“ “ 
S’wag¢hha — = jets’wagéhna, ye “ “ “ 
hotigéhha they“ “ thuwatigéhha they“ “ “ 
guntigéhha (fem) they“  “ guwatigéhha they“ “ “ 
Suture. Suture. 
sing *nkhéga I shall see sing. ’njunkhige J will be seen 
"nsage you “ *njetschige &c as the Pres 
*nhoge ans ’n prefixed. 
*njoge she “ “ 
plur. ’njunquaque we “ “ 
*nswage —~— = 
Imperative Imperat. 


Pres. sing. assage or asshege, 
pl. as’wage see ye 


see you 


sing. ajetschige be you seen 
pl. ajets’wage be ye seen 


fut. sing. n’ashege you shall see fut. sing. n’ajetshige you shall be 
seen 
n’ahoge ao n’at’huwage he shall be 


seen 
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n’ajoge she shall see n’aguwage she shall be 
seen 

pl. n’as’wage ine ve plur. najets’wage ye shall be 
seen 

nahotige a * * n’ahuwatige they shall 


“ 


n’aguntige(fem) they “ 


Wato, to say. 
Infinitive 


Pres. Wato, to say 


Perf. 


waté6chne to have said 


fut. ’nw4to dicturus esse 


sing. 


pl. 


sing. 


plur. 


sing. 


plur. 


sing. 
plur. 


Pres. 

gato I say 

Sato you “ 

hato he says 

wito she “ 

unquato we say 

Swato, ye say 

hunnato, they say, or Idnto, it is said 

ogiinto instead gunn&to (fem) they say 
Perf. 

gatéchne I have said 

satéchne you “ “ 

hatéchne he has “ 

watéchne she “ . 

unquatéchne we said 

s’watéchne ye said 

hunnatéchne they said 

oguntéchne or gunnatochne 


Future. 
’ngfto I will or shall say 
*nsato you “ “ 
*nhato he - = 
*nwato ma sl 
*nt’wato we ” ™ 
’‘ns’wito you “ ” 
’nhunnato they “ sf 
*ngiinto or ’ngunato (fem) they 

Imperative. 
Pres. 

assito, say thou 


ass’wato, say ye 


be seen 
n’aguwatige (fem) they 
shall be seen 
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Future Imperative 
sing. n’assito, you shall or will say 
n’ahato he a a 
n’awato she . et 
plur. n’ass’wato ye ” 
n’ahunnato they =“ 9 


n’agunto or n’agunato (fem) they shall or will say 
ag 


Second Conjugation 
Those Verbs that have a jod on the second or even the third 
Syllable, throw it away thro’ all tenses or rather change it 
in 7 and where in the first Rule the Pronoun in the second 
Person is sa and se, it is in this schi or tschi. e.g. Ticjac or 
Waéjac to cut, break, divide. 


Pres. sing. Wagiac I cut also: jcjatowa 
schaic or tschiac you cut jcjatote 
wahajac he cuts jcjatahawi 
wagojac she cuts wojadosko. 
plur. unquajac or t’wajac, we Wajéhne, wagiehne,  schiehne, 
hojehre 
s’wajac ye wajéntac, wagiéntac, schiéntac, ho- 
jentac 
hotijac they wajenewdsch, wagienewasth, schieh- 
guntijac (fem) they newasch, hojenewasch 
Perf. sing. Wagiaki, Ihave cut wajenewdcu, wagienewacu, schiene- 
Schiaki, you w&cu, hojenewfcu. 
hojaki, he jointwi, wagientwi, schientwi, ho- 
gojaki she jintwi. 
plur. unqua or t’wajaki, we wajichte, wagiichte, washi or sche- 
ichte, hojicte. 
S’wajaki ye wacjaqua, wagiaqua, schiaqua, hojat 
hotijaki they jojatschi, giatschi, schiatschi, hojat 


guntijaki (fem) they  jejinteri, gienteri or gejinteri, schien- 
teri, hajinteri 
Fut. sing. ’ngiac 
*ntschi4c waéjatdchto wagiatachto, schiatachto, hojatachto 
*nt’hajac §_ (Can in 2° also be sajatachto.) 
*jagohat 
plur. ’nt’wajac 
*nhotijac 
*nguntijac 
Note. Some preserve the tot. as: waejanori. gajanori, saja, 
haja, unquaja— 
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swajanori, hotijanori. 
wajuntiacherong, gajuntiacherong,- sajun,- hajun, t’wajun-s’ wa-hoti- 
wacjatinti, sajatinti. 

3% Conjugation 
Those beginning with T keep it in Pres & perf. but omit 
it in the future Tense as: Tujejagdenha, to rise. 


Pres. sing. t’gajagienha Perf. sing. tgajagaenhéchqua 
tessajaginha tessajagaenhochque 
thajagienha vhaja “ “ “ &, 

plur. t’wajagienta 
tess’wajaginha Fut. sing. ’ngajagienha 
thotijagaenha *nsajagaenha 
*nhajagaenha 
plur. ’nt’wajagaenha 

Tajejachiac, t’gajachiac, tessajachiac-t’ha-t’ wa-tess’ wa-t’hotijachiac 
Tajejataenha, t’gajatéenha, teseefe- Chef we-tentve-Chetgeintohe 
Tajejatbrichte, t’gajatorichte, “ “ “  thotijatorichte 
Tidtera. t’giatera, tessiatera, t’hatera, t’ watera, tess’ watera, t’hotiatera. 
Tiorachiat. t’garachtat, tessarach - t’harach - t’warach - tess’wa - t’hoti- 
rachta. 
Tionochrochquannie, tgenochr-tessarochr-t’honochr-t’ wanochr-tess’ wa- 
nochr-t’hotinochrochquannie. 
Tajegachra 





Tioquitura 
Tiomtontaricta 
Tiotochqués 
Tinntotarichschia. 
Wathénte, to hear. 


sing. Gathénte,I hear 
Sathinte, you “ 
hoth6énte, he hears 
gothonte, she “ 

plur. Unquathénte, we hear 
8’ wathinte, -— = 
hunnathinte, they “ 
gunnathinte (fem), they “ 


Perfect. 
sing. Gathontéchqua, I have heard. 
Sathontéchqua, you 43 
hothontéchqua, he - 
gothontéchqua, she - 
plur. 
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Future. 
sing. ’ngathinte, I shall or will hear. 
*nsathonte, you “ - ” 





Wazédho, and all beginning the second syll. with z follow 
this rule. 
tentawachtendi 


tentawatakhe. 
jawi, giawi, Séwi, hawi, unquéwi, S’wawi, hunawi. 





These have in the third person hun or hunna prefixed and 
in the feminine gun or gunna. 


Watgéta perf. watgotachqua. 
watequacht perf. watequachta. 


watewacht, perf watewachta. 
watienha, “  watanh4chqua. 
witie, “«  watiechqua, 
wachtiendi, “  wachtiendiiing. 


wate or untec6ni “ unteconihachqua. 


all reciprocal Verbs, e.g. 
untateri6, per/. untatcriéchne 


untatta ésta, “ untatacstaehqua. 
untatenoréchqua, love one another. 
untatrehne 


untatéro, to hew oneself. 
untatenochrochquannie, to salute one another. 
untatenigorhate, cheat one another. 
untattawi, to give one another and many more. 


The following belong to the first Rule too, but have in 
the third Person plur. hoti or hati with altering the perfect. 


Jonorochqua, 
Jonhéto, jonhoténqua. 
waésta, wachniota. 


wagewa, wanidta 
jonuwaz, wanaz 
wachraénge, jonigorhati. 
Echnak, Erashe. 
jéchsai, jonh&chta 
wagechte jechseréni 
jechsar6ni, enfwi 
jehawi jonéchto 
waéraeu enaqu 
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wachgaéntha. 

gaje, soje, hoje, unquaje, s’waje, hotije, tajonhe, g6nhe, sonhe, rénhe 
unquénhe, s’wonhe, hotinhe. 

Waonojichte, throws away the o in the 2* syll. and is 
wagaenojichte or gaenojechte. 

saenojichte 

honojichte 

pl. unquaeno—swae—hotinojichte. 

perf. wagaenojichtacherong. 


Tajegochra, to look on. 


Active Passive 
Infin. Pres. Tajegachra, to look at or guwagachra, to be looked at or on. 
on. 
Inf. Perf. Taiegachrahha, to have guwagachrinha, to have been 
looked. looked at or on. 
“ fut. ‘ntajegachra, to shall look ’nguwagachra, to be looked on. 
on. 
Pres. Pres. 
sing. tekgachra, I look on. sing. Junkigachra, Iam looked ator on, 
tesgachra, you a jetsigachra, you are looked at or 
on. 
thogachra, he " Vhuwagachra, he is looked at or 
on. 
tiagogachra, she = t’guwagachra, she is looked at or 
on. 
plur. ?wagochra, we 7 plur. tiunquagachra, we are looked at 
or on. 
tesswagachra, ye ” jets’ wagachra, ye are looked at or 
on. 
Vhotigachra, they “ Vhuwatigachra, they are looked 
at or on. 
t’guntigachra, (fem) they t’guwatigachra, (fem) they are 
look on. looked at or on. 
Perf. Perf. 
sing. Tekgachranha, I have looked sing. Tunkigachranha, I have been 
on. looked on. 
tergachranha, you have looked getsigachrfnha, you are 
on. 
thogachranha, he has looked t’huwagachraénha, 
on. 
tingogachranha, we have t’guwagachranha, 
looked on. 
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plur t’wagachranha, we have plur, tiunquagachranha, we have 
looked on. been looked on. 
tess’wagachranha, ye have jetsigachranha, ye have been 
looked on. looked on. 
thotigachrianha, they have thuwagachranha, they have 
9 looked on. been looked on. 
t’guntigachranha (fem) they t’guwatigachranha, they have 
have looked on. been looked on. 
Future. Future. 
sing. "Nkgachra, I shallor will look sing. ’Njunkigachra, J shall be looked 
on. on 
’nsgachra, you shall or will *njetsigachra, you shall be 
look on. looked on 
’*nthogachra, he shall or will *nthuwagachra, he shall be 
look on. looked on 
*njegachra, she shall or will ’nt’guwagachra, she shall be 
look on. looked on 
plur. ’nt’wagachra, we shall or will plur. ’n’tiunquagachra, we shall be 
look on. looked on 
’ns’wagachra, ye shall or will *njets’wagachra, ye shall be 
look on. looked on 
’nt’hotigachra, they shall or *nthuwatigachra, they shall be 
will look on. looked on 
*ntigungachra, (fem) they *nt’guwatigachra, (fem) they 
shall or will look on. shall be looked on 
Imperative. 
Pres. Pres. 


sing. Tesgachra, look on. 
plur. tess’wagachra, look ye on. 


Future. 
sing. ’Ntesgachra, you shall look 


on. 
n’ahogachra, he shall look on. 


“ “ 


n’ajegachra, she 


? plur. n’ass’wagachra, ye shall look 
on. 
n’ahotigachra, they shall look 
on. 
n’aguntigachra, (fem.) they 
shall look on. 








(To be continued.) 


sing. Ajetsigachra, be thou looked on. 


plur. ajets’wagachra, be ye ‘“ 


Future. 

sing. ’Najetscgachra, you shall be 
looked at. 

n’at’huwagachra, he shall be 
looked at. 

n’at’guwagachra, she shall be 
looked at. 

plur. n’ajetswagachra, ye shall be 
looked at. 

n’ahuwatigachra, they shall be 
looked at. 

n’aguwatigachra, they shall be 
looked at. 
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CORRESPONDENCE BETWEEN WILLIAM STRAHAN 
AND DAVID HALL, 1763-1777. 


(Concluded from page 122.) 


Lonpon February 10, 1772. 
Dear DaviE : 

I wrote to you the first Day of this Year. .. . 

The Business of Parliament goes on, as I expected it would, 
exceeding smoothly. There was not so much as a Word 
offered in either House against the King’s Speech. The 
Commons have voted 25000 Seamen for the ensuing Year, 
without a Division. Every thing else is carrying on without 
Opposition ; occasioned in a good Measure from the Doors of 
both Houses being shut against all Strangers whatever; so 
that the Patriots having no body to declaim to, are quite 
tired out, and seldom give their Attendance. Lord Temple, 
I.am assured, and Lord Chatham, I am told, will neither of 
them enter the House this Session. Lord Camden seems to 
lye entirely quiet. In the City we have an excellent Chief 
Magistrate, by which means, and by the Divisions among 
themselves, the Patriots there are kept under. Even Junius 
has now fairly written himself down. This exceedingly fac- 
tious Writer (who is still concealed) seems to point his Ma- 
levolence chiefly against the King, the Duke of Grafton, 
and Lord Mansfield, his last Letter to whom is universally 
decried as frivolous and groundless in the highest Degree.— 
We are, at length, I hope, after a violent and tedious Hurri- 
cane, on the Eve of as long a Calm in Politicks. Indeed I 
can see nothing to prevent it. Lord North goes on calmly, 
steadily, and firmly; and as his Hands are strengthened by 
the full Confidence of his Master, who delegates to him the 
Powers necessary to his serving him with Effect, I really be- 
lieve our domestic Government will acquire some Stability, 
and of course our Reputation with foreign States will soon 
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be restored to that Standard to which our Strength, Riches 
and Consideration so justly entitle us. 

Last Saturday at 6 in the Morning the Princess Dowager 
breathed her last. She had suffered much, and with great 
Resignation, under a tedious Illness. Both their Majesties, 
and the Princess of Brunswick were the whole Night in the 
House with her, without going to Bed; and after she ex- 
pired, the King staid till Lord Boston came, to whom, and 
to the other Servants, he gave the necessary Orders.—She is 
now in a State far superior to Mortal Praise or Blame; 
where the lying and malignant Voice of Faction cannot 
reach her, but I must needs say, never was a more amiable, 
a more innocent, or a more universally benevolent Princess, 
which many who were supported by her numerous, but 
secretly dispensed Charities well know, and must now de- 
plore. That she interfered in the Politicks of this Country, 
and influenced the King in Affairs of State, I may say, to 
my own certain Knowlege, was utterly void of Foundation. 
You may think this is bold, after the repeated Assertions 
that have been published again and again to the contrary, 
with all the Bitterness and Malevolence and Virulence that 
violent Party Spirit could dictate. Among many other 
Proofs which I could bring of this, I shall only mention one, 
which carries Conviction, I think, along with it—Her late 
Husband, Prince Frederic, died greatly indebted to many 
private People, for pecuniary Assistance, and other Services. 
These Obligations she continued to discharge to the utmost 
of her Power out of her own Income, which certainly was 
the best and most convincing Proof of her Disposition to 
serve them; and yet there is hardly a single Instance of her 
procuring any thing for any of them from the King.—This, 
surely, if she had had the Influence she was supposed to 
have, could not have been the Case.—How precarious is all 
sublunary Happiness! I remember her universally beloved, 
as our good Queen now is. She was the very Idol of the 
People of England :—And without any Blame on her Part, 
she has lived to lose the best of Husbands, to outlive several 
of her Children, to see another marry most indiscreetly, 
VoL. x11.—16 
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another struggling under a dangerous Illness, another a 
Prisoner in a distant Kingdom, and another married to a 
Man that disregards her. Overwhelmed with these accumu- 
lated Misfortunes, and struggling with bodily Distemper, 
Heaven, as a Reward for her pure and blameless Conduct 
through Life, hath seasonably delivered her from the Sor- 
rows of this Mortal State to where the Wicked cease from 
troubling, and where the Weary are at rest. 

The petition against the 39 Articles was heard in the 
House of Commons last Thursday, and rejected by a great 
Majority, as was universally expected.—I recollect nothing 
more to write you. With Difficulty have I found time to 
write thus far; not without encroaching on the Hours gen- 
erally spent in sleep. We are all pretty well just now, and 
desire to be cordially remembered to M™. Hall and your 
young Folks. 

I am ever 
Dear Davie 
Most affectionately yours 
WILL: STRAHAN. 


Lonpon Oct*. 7, 1772. 
Dear Davie 

Since my last of August 31* I have only a few Lines 
from you.... 

With regard to public Affairs, I have not much to 
trouble you with. The India Company are determined 
upon sending out Supervisors. They were named yester- 
day, and are Six in Number, to be joined by three already 
there. Mean while, they, with five Millions worth of Goods 
in their Warehouses, which cannot be brought to Market 
soon but at an immense Loss, are in want of present Money, 
which if they cannot raise they must lower their Dividends, 
and contract their Trade. In this Situation they have ap- 
plied to the Ministry for their Advice and Assistance. Two 
Methods are talked of; one, to apply to Parliament, for a 
Renewal of their Charter and an Increase of their Capital ; 
the other, for Leave to borrow an additional Million on 
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their Bonds.—Great Difficulties stand in the way of either 
of these Expedients, so I cannot say which, or if either of 
them will take place. Itis possible, however, that this may, 
among other Things, occasion the Par*. to assemble before 
Christmas. 

The Convention between the Turks and Russians is un- 
happily broke off, and they are both preparing to renew 
Hostilities. If they remain long in this State, other Powers 
will every now and then join one Side or the other, and the 
War may insensibly become general, than which nothing is 
more to be dreaded.—The State of Poland, the late Revolu- 
tion in Sweden, the Rapacity of the King of Prussia, ever 
ready to encroach on his Neighbours, all weigh in the Scale, 
to damp our Hopes of remaining long in perfect Tranquillity. 
But I still hope these Fears may be groundless. 

Yesterday on the Conclusion of the Pole for Mayor, 
Wilkes found means to procure a Majority, and the Sheriffs 
will return him and Townsend, to the Court of Aldermen 
to-morrow. The Numbers were 


For Wilkes 2301 
Townsend 2278 
Hallifax 2126 
Shakespear 1912 


But as many are known to have polled twice, and many 
more to have presumed to have personated Livery men who 
being now at a Distance could not pole; a Scrutiny will be 
demanded, which I am persuaded will greatly reduce his 
Numbers, and eventually defeat him. Tho’ for my own 
part, I see no great Harm can arise from their permitting 
him to have his Frolick out. The Disgrace that it would 
entail upon the City, and the Affront thereby offered to our 
Sovereign; in having such a Miscreant raised to that high 
Office, in which he may now and then thrust himself into 
his Presence, are the only disagreeable Circumstances that 
ean attend his Success. By next Mail this must be decided 
one Way or other. 

The Removal of Lord Hillsborough, as I observed to you 
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in my last, is attended with no other Alteration in the Min- 
istry. He is entirely forgot already.—That he meditates any 
farther Opposition to the Settlement of the New Colony, as 
a few of his Dependents without the least Foundation, in- 
sinuate, I am certain is groundless.—But if he attempts it, 
I will venture to pronounce, that all his Endeavours will be 
fruitless. ‘The Scheme will be carried into Execution, with- 
out Delay, in spite of any little Obstructions he may vainly 
throw in the Way. ... 
I remain, with wonted Esteem and Regard, 
Dear Davie 
Your faithful and affectionate 
Wit: Stranan. 


Lonpon November 4, 1772. 
Dear Davie ; 

I wrote to you the 7" of Oct* by the last Packett. 

Wilkes, you see, is defeated in his Attempt to obtain the 
Mayoralty ; and I have Reason to think he ever will be; as 
some of the most respectable among his own Party have 
contracted, for very good Reasons, a great Aversion to him, 
and begin to see through his artful Manceuvres, which are 
purely selfish, and tend to promote a general Confusion, 
that he may get something for himself in the Scramble.— 
But of this Man, I need say no more. If you read our 
Newspapers, you will find enough, and more than enough, 
on so unworthy a Subject. 

The Parliament, you see, as I conjectured in my last, as- 
sembles the 26" of this Month, in order to take into Con- 
sideration the State of the India Company. The Ministry 
have already rejected the Propositions they made for en- 
creasing their Capital, or borrowing money on Bonds, as 
totally inadmissible, and with great Justice. So they must 
lower their Dividends, and contract many useless Expences, 
and then they may soon be on a good Footing again. I was 
at their General Court last Thursday, when the Directors 
made their Report of the Supervisors.—Some spoke against 
the Measure of Supervisors altogether ; some for the Neces- 
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sity and Utility of it; all, against electing the Majority of 
the Supervisors from among the Directors.—M*" Dempster’s 
Speech on this Head was, with Justice, much applauded. 
He observed, that a Variety of Military; Legal, and Civil 
Talents were requisite for the proper Discharge of so very 
important a trust, (the greatest that had ever been com- 
mitted to Subjects) which, without derogating from the 
Abilities of the Gentlemen nominated by his Brethren of 
the Court of Directors, could not be expected to be found 
among them. In conclusion, it was agreed, that the Form 
of the Commission under which they were to act should 
be printed, and taken into further Consideration that Day 
forthnight; postponing for the present the Nomination of the 
Supervisors, and of the Instructions to be given them. We 
shall now soon see how the Parliament takes this Matter 
up; it being allowed on all hands that the Company are 
unequal to the Management of their great territorial Acqui- 
sitions, and cannot fall upon Methods to check the Rapacity 
of their Servants at so immense a Distance. 

Nothing else occurs to me worth communicating. The 
present Ministry not only stand their Ground, but gather 
Strength every Day; so that a Change is apparently at a 
great Distance.—Lord North. acts his Part very well.. 
Spirited, firm, and cool in his Operations. Neither fool- 
hardy nor over-cautious, he proceeds in a way in general 
unexceptionable, and often praise-worthy. And his private 
Character is without Blemish. *Tother Day he was unani- 
mously elected Chancellor of the University of Oxford; an 
Honour very rarely, if ever before, conferred on the Prime 
Minister. In short, from every Quarter it is apparent that 
the People are, in general, well satisfied with our present 
Rulers, and are duly sensible of the many Blessings peculiar 
to this Country. The Discontents and Scurrility with which 
our Newspapers are constantly filled, exist only in them, and 
are the Productions of a few profligate Individuals. You 
must therefore, in considering the present State and Temper 
of this Nation, put them entirely out of the Question, other- 
wise you will be led to make a very erroneous Estimate of 
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the Times.—I had almost forgot to observe to you, that in 
Scotland, the folly of the Directors of the Douglas Bank, 
and the prevailing Luxury of the People there, are likely to 
be productive of very great Distress both to Individuals, as 
well as to the Kingdom in general. Many have failed, and 
many more are expected to give way; and the Want of 
Money is universal. I hope our Countrymen will profit by 
their Misfortunes, and learn to keep their Expences within 
their real, not their imaginary, Abilities.—Both there and 
here the Prices of every Necessary of Life are nearly double 
what they were when you left Britain. 

My Family are as usual, and join me in every good Wish 
to you and yours. I remain unalterably 

Dear Davie 
Your faithful and affectionate 
Wi: Srranay. 

Dear Davis 

As I have had no Letter from you since yours of Aug* 
. 4" and there is no News to transmit to you, but what is 
sufficiently public, I should hardly have troubled you just 
now, were I not unwilling to let a Packet sail, during the 
Sitting of Parliament without dropping you a few Lines, to 
let you know, at least, that I.have nothing material to say. 

The House of Commons, you see, have entered upon 
India Affairs without delay ; and their Situation will now be 
probed to the Bottom. It is already sufficiently apparent, 
that there have been great Abuses as well at home as abroad. 
Those few of the Directors who were in the Secret, have 
been extremely culpable, and have wantonly sported with 
the true Interests of the Proprietors, holding out false 
Lights to the Unwary, and representing the Circumstances 
of the Company to be very different from what they now 
appear to be. But the greatest Part of them were actually 
kept in a State of Ignorance ; and tho’ their Indolence and 
Inactivity be justly reprehensible, they do not seem to have 
been intentionally guilty of any Deceit. The Object of this 
Enquiry is of great Consequence to the State; but much less 
so in regard to the £400,000 agreed to be paid Annually, 
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than to the immense Sum they pay to the Revenue for 
Duties, which makes one great Source of the National In- 
come. I see plainly it will take the best part of this Session 
before it is finished ; but they must necessarily come to some 
Resolution about the Dividend due at Christmas, before 
they break up for the Holidays. My Opinion is, that it will 
be fixed at Six # Cent. And in order to disencumber them 
from their large Debts, which are more likely, even with this 
low Dividend, to encrease than diminish, they will possibly 
be permitted to encrease their Capital One Million, which 
will fully answer their purpose. But this, nor anything, 
will effectually restore them, unless great Reformations take 
place in Bengal, and due Attention be paid to the necessary 
Savings at home. One capital Error, they have unhappily 
fallen into; and that is, keeping up too large an Establishment 
of Troops in times of Peace. This naturally tended to alarm 
the Country Powers, and made them increase their Troops 
in Proportion, so that a large Army there has now become 
unavoidable, which now costs the Company, with contingent 
Expences, not liable to Restriction, an immense Sum Yearly, 
so as nearly to exhaust their territorial Revenues. Were 
these, however, put under proper Management, they would 
still become a Source of Wealth and Opulence to the British 
Empire. I have dwelt the longer upon this Subject, which 
may perhaps little engage Attention with you; both because 
it is really of general Concern, and because it is the only 
Topic of Politicks now in Agitation: For every thing else 
goes on very smoothly. No Change in the Ministry so 
much as thought of; the Opposition having gradually 
melted away; nor do I foresee any considerable Debate 
likely to take place this Session. Abroad, you see, all is 
Peace with respect to us. The Dismembering of Poland 
does not interest us; and the Turks and Russians are both 
seriously disposed to terminate their Disputes.—And to 
crown all, France is in a very debilitated State, loves Peace, 
dreads War; and, of course, hath not, for Centuries past, 
been so cordially disposed to be upon a friendly Footing 
with us.—If, therefore, nothing should occur to overcast 
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this fair Prospect, we shall soon see Trade and Manufac- 
tures, and all the lists of Peace cultivated to a higher Pitch 
than ever. We have large and fruitful Territories in every 
Quarter of the Globe; there can be no Bounds set to the 
Increase of North America, which the more it prospers, and 
the more it cultivates every possible or practicable Species of 
Manufactures worthy itself,—the more in my Opinion will 
it add to the Strength, Stability, Wealth, and Splendor of 
the British Empire; for if Riches increase in any part of it, 
they will, like Water poured into the Sea, naturally spread 
over the whole Surface. 

I hope you and yours are as well as me and mine are, 
who all join in affectionate Remembrance of you. I am 
always 

Dear Davie 
Very faithfully and affectionately Yours 
Wit: StRawAN 
_ Lonpon Dec 2. 1772. 


Lonpon March 38. 1773. 

Dear Sir 

' With the utmost Grief and Concern I heard of my old 
and worthy Friend’s Death a few Days before yours of the 
5" January reached me. I was, for some time, fearful 
somewhat extraordinary was the Matter, and by the Jan” 
Packett wrote M' Tho* Wharton so, as he had always been 
extremely punctual in his Correspondence. I will restrain 
myself, and not more than is necessary recall to your Re- 
membrance the irreparable Loss you have sustained by the 
Death of one of the best of Parents and of Men. But I 
must, once for all, give my Testimony to his great and sin- 
gular Worth. In his Youth, he had none of the Levity so 
common to that Stage of Life; yet he was abundantly 
chearful, easy, and social. His Industry was constant and 
unwearied; and his Oeconomy, even when his Means of 
Subsistence were extremely slender, was such as enabled 
him always to indulge his ardent Desire to do every body 
strict Justice. His Behaviour to his Parents, too, who were 
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in his early Days both in Years and Fortune very much 
upon the Decline, was remarkably dutiful and affectionate, 
sharing with them the small Pittance he was allowed for 
Board wages during his Apprenticeship. In short, in my 
whole Life, and among my whole Friends and Acquaint- 
ance, which are not few, I never knew a Character more 
uniformly upright, steady, and persevering in a Rectitude 
of Conduct, which nothing could ever prevail on him to 
deviate from. This is a just Picture of him before he left 
Britain, which is farther verified and confirmed by his sub- 
sequent Behaviour through Life. As for my own part, I 
have not only lost a Friend for whom, merely on the Score 
of Antient Friendship, and a Similarity of Tempers, and 
Dispositions I valued in the highest Degree; but a Corre- 
spondent punctual, faithful, and just, my sense of which 
you may read in the Course of our long and extensive Deal- 
ings together. 

As for you, my young Friend, and his Representative, I 
am much pleased to see, by the very decent and proper 
Manner in which you communicate this very distressful 
Event, that you do not need to be told what your Duty is, 
or what is expected from you on this Occasion by those 
whom Providence has now committed to your Care. Happy 
for you, and the rest of the Family, that your Father was 
given to you till you had attained the Years of Manhood; 
nor can I point out to you a more sure and just Rule of 
Conduct, whenever you find yourself at a Loss how to act 
on any difficult Occasion, than to consider with yourself how 
he acted in such Cases, and as nearly as possible to tread in 
his Steps. You cannot, I will venture to say, tho’ you must 
have many excellent Examples before you, follow a better 
Pattern. I will therefore only add a few Words more in 
regard to the feeble and now disconsolate Parent you have 
left. Her infirm Constitution must be still farther weakened 
by this awful and irreparable Blow. Your whole Behaviour 
to her will, I doubt not, be so exceedingly affectionate, duti- 
ful, and attentive, as to make her Loss sit as easy upon her 
as it is possible. You must now consider yourself as her 
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and your Brother’s Protector ; and upon you it now princi- 
pally depends, whether the Remainder of her Days, when 
Time and her Christian Fortitude and Resignation hath en- 
abled her to acquiesce in the Divine Will, shall be filled with 
any Measure of Comfort or not. Let nothing, not even 
Business itself, divert you even for an Hour from pouring 
into her wounded and almost broken Heart every Consola- 
tion in your Power to administer. Assure her also that 
could it serve, in any Measure, to soothe or alleviate her 
present Distress, she has the friendly Sympathy of me and 
my Family, and in particular of my poor Wife, whose Regard 
to her deceased Friend was such, as made him distinguish 
her with the Appellation of Mother. 

The Books you order are getting forward, and shall 
speedily be sent you; in two or three Weeks at farthest. 
How our Account stands you will see by our late Letters, 
I shall send you a State of it as it stands in my Books in 
my next. May every Prosperity attend you. Many <Ad- 
vantages you will derive from your Father’s Industry and 
friendly and irreproachable Conduct; which I promise my- 
self the Comfort of hearing, from time to time, you make 
the proper Use of. I am with the sincerest Regard your 
Mother’s, your Brother’s, and 

Dear Sir 
Your affectionate Friend and Servant 
Wi: Strawan. 


Lonpvon July 5. 1775. 
Dear Sir 

My last to you was dated Febry 6” since which I have by 
several Opportunities sent you the usual Number of Maga- 
zines, and many of the new Pamphlets regarding America, 
all of which I hope you have received. 

I have your Favour of May 6" announcing the Arrival of 
D* Franklin. I hope he will be eminently useful in bringing 
to a speedy and happy Issue our present Quarrel, of which 
at present I can see no End. I am particularly sorry that 
Blood has begun to be shed, tho’ the Skirmish was but a 
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trifling one on either Side. For my own part, if the Colo- 
nies mean to continue a Part of the British Empire, I think 
the Matter now in Dispute might be easily adjusted; but if 
they intend to cast off all subordination to the British Legis- 
lature (as appears now to be their Plan) I dare say this 
Country will oppose them to the last Extremity; nor do I 
think any Ministry will dare to do otherwise. It is a pity 
you are so much misled by the Voice of Faction here, which 
is by no means that of the Nation at large; and were the 
present Ministry dismissed tomorrow, their successors (even 
Lord Chatham himself) must adopt the same Plan of Pro- 
ceedings, with perhaps a small Variation, to make their late 
Opposition somewhat specious. To be sure it behoves every 
Freeman to learn the Use of Arms to be able to defend his 
Property ; but on the present Occasion, I hope you will have 
little need of employing them against us, as the Operations 
of the War (if War it must be) will probably be much con- 
fined to the Sea. In any Shape, every Step leads to our 
mutual Destruction. 

Iam, with best Compliments to your Mother and Brother 

Dear Sir 
Your affectionate humble Serv‘ 
Wit Stranay. 





| 
| 
| 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Motes. 


THE Onto Company.—[We have received the following communi- 
cation from Colonel E. C. Dawes, of Cincitnati, O., in reference to the 
statements made by Heckewelder concerning the Ohio Company. 
(See “ Journey to the Wabash in 1792,” Penna. Maa., Vol. XI. pp. 
472, ag Thy & 

“The Ohio Company was composed of 1000 shares of $1000 each. 
The shares were payable in government debt certificates, upon which 
one year’s interest was due, or to the extent of one-seventh the whole 
amount in land-warrants of 1000 acres. Each share paid $10 in specie 
as an expense fund, and those who paid land-warrants paid an additional 
amount equal to the value of one year’s interest on $1000 of debt cer- 
tificates. The contract for purchase of 1,500,000 acres of land at sixty- 
six and two-thirds cents per acre was made in July, 1787. Land-war- 
rants were made receivable for one-seventh the total amount at the rate 
of 150 acres for each 100-acre land-warrant. Government securities 
were then worth 12 to 15 per cent., and land-warrants $10 to $15 per 100 


acres. 

“At the time of making the contract but 250 shares of the Ohio 
Company had actually been taken. The remainder was soon subscribed 
for, and the first payment of $500,000 was made in October, 1787. The 
second payment was not due until certain surveys were completed. The 
success of the Ohio Company in making a purchase on such favorable 
terms stimulated the market for government securities and also for land- 
warrants. 

“In 1789, after the adoption of the Federal Constitution, securities 
advanced so much that many who had subscribed for shares refused to 
pay for them, and 148 shares were forfeited. A number of others made 

ut partial payments. 

“Occasional forays by the Indians delayed the surveys, and the break- 
ing out of the Indian war in 1790 stopped them entirely, and also destroyed 
the market for land-warrants andland. Securities continued to increase 
in value. Land-warrants depreciated. The treasurer of the Ohio Com- 
pany held about $200,000 of securities in his hands applicable to the 
payment, besides a large number of land-warrants. long as these 
securities remained in the Ohio Company treasury the interest accruing 
on them inured to its benefit. When paid to the United States the 
interest ceased. The final payment was not due until the surveys were 
completed, and less payments could not secure a title. Many of the 
shareholders who had bought securities and converted them into shares 
for speculation were clamorous that the contract be given up and the 
residue in the treasury divided,—securities to those who paid securities 
land-warrants to those who had paid in them. Those who had mov 
to Ohio, or intended to do so, on the other hand, insisted that the origi- 
nal articles of agreement which defined the relative value of certificates 
and land-warrants be adhered to, and that every effort be made to secure 
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the amount of land actually paid for, and that any funds remaining be 
divided pro rata to all shares, however originally paid. 

“Most of those who had settled on the lands were men of small 
means, and had paid for their shares in land-warrants, which they or 
their fathers had earned by service in the Revolution. The directors of 
the Company sustained the settlers. In 1792 the directors and agents 
met in Philadelphia to effect a settlement of the affairs of the Company. 
While in session, there occurred a financial panic in New York. The 
treasurer of the Ohio Company failed, owing about $50,000, most of 
which proved a total loss. 

“ After much delay, a bill finally passed both houses of Congress con- 
firming to the Ohio Company the title to 750,000 acres of land for the 
payment already made, and a President also to convey to 
it 214,285 acres, to be paid for in army bounty warrants. 100,000 acres 
were granted to the directors of the Ohio Company in trust to be con- 
veyed in tracts of 100 acres each to actual settlers. Of the original 1000 
shares, 148 had been forfeited for non-payment, 83 had been paid in pert 
769 had been paid in full. The 769 only were admitted to a divi end 
of the residuary funds. The 83 were consolidated into 58 shares so 
nearly paid up as to entitle them to a dividend of the full amount of 
lands only. The dividend of lands to each share was 1178 acres. Resi- 
dent shareholders received at once 100 acres per share additional from 
the donation tract. Non-residents were entitled to the same amount if 
each share could furnish a settler within the purchase prior to April, 
1797. 

“ There was left in the treasury, after paying all claims, a sum equal 
to $152.48 per share, which was paid to the 769 paid shares in four 
payments. The first, of $104, in 1792; the second, of $26, in 1794; the 
third, of $18.72, in ——; and the final dividend of $3.76, in 1815. 

“Phe ‘honest r man,’ who paid for his share in land-warrants, 
earned with his blood, received for his original payment of about $17 
cash and his 100-acre land-warrant 1278 acres of land and $130 in 
money, which at the time it was paid would have bought an additional 
8250 acres of land-warrants. (I have in my possession a contract made 
April, 1792, for the purchase of 50 land-warrants of 100 acres each for 

Besides, he afterwards obtained other dividends aggregatin 
$22.50. The speculator who paid in securities purchased at 12 to i 
cents on the dollar, received back the money he originally invested, 1173 
acres of land, and a donation right of 100 acres beside. 

“The settlement was therefore far more favorable to all shareholders 
than if the original plan had been carried out and the entire amount of 
lands secured, notwithstanding the loss by the failure of the treasurer.” 


PasToRAL LETTER OF REv. NicHouas CoLLin.—The original of the 
following letter has recently been donated by Dr. Alfred Stillé to the 
Historical Society : 


To THE MEMBERS OF THE SWEDISH LUTHERAN CHURCHES OF WICA- 
COA, KINGSESSING, AND UPPER MERION. 


Beloved in God, 

Whereas it may please the Father of our immortal Spirits to call me 
before I can convene a meeting of you, I deem it a conscientious duty 
to impress this solemn charge on your minds, 

The mixture of nations and religious denominations; the want of 
order so common in this part of America; the gradual extinction of the 
Swedish language; a want of gratitude to some worthy pastors; and the 
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faults of the less worthy, whether of the head or heart ;—all these causes 
combined in various ways have from an earlier period, but more es- 
pecially since thirty or a years so impaired these congregations, 
that but a part of those who by the Charter have a right to mem- 
bership merit the same. Corruption of manners and many temporary 
calamities have been and are the visible consequences. Many of the 
Children receive no education; and both from ignorance and early 
habits become vicious youths. Many persons both old and young fre- 
quent no — worship whatever : some fluctuate between various So- 
cieties, and never become settled in principles and practice. How many 
of the ancient Swedish families have lost opulent patrimonies by their 
debauchery, vanity, idleness; and by the unhappy connections they 
formed; evil companions, fraudulent dealers, rss | wicked conjugal 
mates! That orphans are bound out among strangers; and that friend- 
less old persons are thrown — public charity, are great evils among 
the many that arise from the defect of social aid 

You know how earnestly and frequently I have represented these 
things, both in my sermons and private conversations; and that Divine 
Grace has enabled me by the exertions of eleven years to effect a con- 
siderable improvement. I beseech you again, per ed the last time, to 
reflect that God has attached the greatest blessings, both Spiritual and 
temporal, to the faithful a of social duties, but many woes to 
the neglect of them. Collect therefore all the piety, goodness, knowl- 
edge, and whatever talents among you; and unite for the service of your 
Creator, your own most important interests, the wellfare of your off- 
spring, and the _— of the nation of which you make a part. 

The godly and generous zeal of some pastors, and the solicitude of our 
ancestors have provided an estate, which re management will fur- 
nish the principal support of Divine Worship and of your spiritual 
economy ; I charge you to preserve and administer it faithfully, as the 
Stewards of God. 

Remain at reast for awhile, unconnected with any other churches or 
religious societies, for you cannot in the present fluctuation forsee what 
is most expedient. 

I cannot recommend a Swedish successor exclusively; but as it’is 
probable that many natives of Sweden will at times arrive in this city, 
and the number of constant residents may also increase, a Swedish 
Clergyman would be very useful to them, both as a Spiritual teacher, 
and a comforter under the difficulties to which strangers are so liable. 
As it was the undoubted intention of your ancestors to benefit the chil- 
dren of their mother-country ; and as Sweden has for a century expended 

reat sums for the Mission, of which your congregations have had their 

ll share; it is your duty to allot a part of the revenues for the support 
of such a clergyman, if the Swedish Government should permit one to 
come: which share ought not to be less than one-third of all the annual 
revenues, and yearly value of the parsonage. A well chosen charac- 
ter would prove very beneficial to this country by the communication 
of various interesting knowledge, as Sweden has a great number of ex- 
cellent scholars ; and not less by influencing the moral conduct of those 
who are under his care. I request your serious attention to this! Ifa 
single bad character can occasion much evil, and if the virtues of every 
individual produce many salutary fruits in Society, it is very necessary 
to promote the religious and moral means for the many of all nations 
who flock to this country. In this view not only natives of Sweden 
elaim your consideration, but also those of Denmark and Norway, 
whose religious worship and language so much resemble the Swedish > 
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that seamen and other persons from those countries frequent the Swedish 
Church during their residence in Philadelphia. 

Two American Ministers will suffice for the three congregations until 
their increase becomes considerable. When the revenue can be im- 
proved by leasing the vacant lots, it would be very beneficial to purchase 
a glebe in Kingsess, and even in Upper Merion after a convenient period ; 
as a cle n must live among the people in order to be most useful. 

The rights of Swedish descendants must never be surrendered ; but a 

ual communication of them to others on proper conditions will pro- 
mote religion, and the true interest of the congregations. Let therefore 
ersons of good character purchase compleat membership ; let the price 
equivalent to the advantages thus obtained; and let the moneys so 
raised be laid out in the purchase of land for the improvement of the 
revenue. 

In the deepest affliction for the loss of my beloved wife who expired 
two days ago after the severest tortures in the epidemic fever, I have 
penned these principal matters of advice in the language of affectionate 
zeal; leaving particulars to your own discretion. 

With sincere prayers to Allmighty God for his blessing upon you both 
social and personal, I am 

Your faithful friend and Servant 

PHILADELPHIA NicHoLas CoLLIn. 

the 1" of October 1797. 


[Mrs. Collin died of yellow fever, and was buried in the “ Old Swedes’ 
Church-yard.” Her epitaph reads: Beneath | repose the Earthly re- 
mains | of | Hannah, Wife of | Nicholas Collin, | Rector of the Swedish 
Churches | in Pennsylvania, | departed on the 29th of September | 1797 

| Aged 48 Years and 2 months. | He erected this monumental | record of 
her piety, kindness, | economy, neatness; her faithful | affection to 
him in many trying | scenes; of his grief, which shall not | cease until 
they meet in the land | of the ving 


Lockwoop GENEALOGY.—We take pleasure in announcing that the 
“Colonial and Revolutionary History of the Lockwood Family,” de- 
scendants of Edmund and Robert Lockwood, of Watertown, Massachu- 
setts, 1630-36, and Fairfield County, Connecticut, is ready for the press. 
The work, covering a period of nearly three centuries, will include about 
eleven hundred family genealogies; also extracts from official colonial 
records of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Maine, 
and other States, and the military records of one lieutenant-colonel, two 
majors, twelve captains, four lieutenants, and —. privates; and of one 
commodore in the navy, who served during the War for Independence. 
Particularly interesting will be a number of letters written from ‘Camp 
before Quebec,” in:1776, by Major James Lockwood. The second express 
sent in April of 1775, conveying the news of the battle of Lexington, 
which was countersigned from Connecticut to South Carolina by the 
Committees of Safety, was written by Major Lockwood. Photographs of 
the old homestead, tombstones, and historical papers, and reproductions of 
Revolutionary documents, will further increase the value of the volume. 


Lone Istanp Historicat Socrery.—We have received a neat 
— hlet from this Society, containing the minutes prepared on the 
eath of Hon. James Carson Brevoort, the first President; Mrs. Urania 
Battell Humphrey ; John Greenwood; and Albert Smith Barnes. Mr. 
Brevoort was elected a non-resident member of the Historical Society of 
Pennsylvania in December of 1858. 
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Poor WILL’s PocKET ALMANAC.—Among the recent accessions to the 
library of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania are a number of Poor 
Wills Pocket Almanacs. From a copy of the issue of 1778, which evi- 
dently belonged to a member of the Pemberton family of this city, we 
make the following extracts recorded on its interleaved pages: 


January. Pleasant weather the forepart of this month to the... 
when it began to be very cold and filled the river with ice. 

Feby. 21. An extreme cold day—high wind from W. N. W. 

Feby. 22. The cold continues; Delaware frozen over. 

June 8. Came to David Buckman’s in Newtown, Buck’s Co., with son 
Phineas, nurse and a os 

July 10. Went up with D* Smith to son Phinny at Buckmans, on a 
message received of his being very ill. 

Aug. 7. Went up to Buckman’s with daughters Sally and Molly on 
5th and returned on 7th. 

In a copy of the issue for 1795, we find the following recorded : 

5 mo, 1, 1795. Put 200 dolls. into Messrs Bartram’s hands for 


etting types for Concordance. ° . £75 -- 
J. Boyd to him . ‘* ‘ 6 é 28, 6, 8 
£108. 6. 8. 


5 mo. 8, 1795, Bought a Bill of John Wilcox for £100. Sterling—cost 
460 Dolls.—at the Mutual Risk of the subscribers—to be expended in 
purchasing a fount of Types for Printing Cruden’s Concordance. 

Isaac COoLLIns, 
Stacy Bupp, 
ARCH? BARTRAM. 


Queries. 


PoRTRAITS OF BENJAMIN FRANKLIN.—A small print, lettered: 

“ Doctor Benjamin Franklin. Engraved by W™ Evans, from an original 

icture (the last painted) in the ession of D* Jas. Hamilton. b- 

ished for Lackington, Allen & Co. Jan. 1. 1804,” appears to be from a 
hitherto unknown painting. Who was the artist? H. 


STOFFEL WAGNER’s TAVERN.—In a letter of my grandfather, written 
in 1795, in which he gives an account of a journey made on horseback 
to the North Branch of the Susquehanna, he refers to “ Stoffel Wagner’s 
Tavern,” where he passed the night without being “‘ pestered b belt bap 
or any of their connection,” and where for supper and breakfast “ the 
finest brook trout were served.” Where was this tavern? 


Replies. 


STrorFEL WAGNER’s TAVERN.—This tavern stood on the road be- 
tween Philadelphia and Bethlehem, about a mile south from Heller- 
town. It was built about 1752, on a tract of one hundred and eighty- 
four acres, patented to Wagner by Thomas and Richard Penn in June 
of that year. William Bradford, in 1755, printed a —- Ac- 
count of distances from the city of Philade Iphia, of all places of note 
within the improved part of the Province of Pennsylvania”—in which 


“Stophen Waggoner’s” is given as ten.miles north of Swamp Meeting 
(now Quakertown), and five miles south from Bethlehem. Lafayette 
rested at Wagner’s on his way to Bethlehem, after being wounded at 
Brandywine. Subsequent to 1812 it was known as Woodring’s Tavern. 
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Painting bu Suilu,in The Historical Society of Fa. 
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